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It is right for us to care what others think of us. 
The man who does not care for the opinions of others 
is not the man to influence others, or to be worthy of 
the sympathy or respect of others. But when the 
choice fairly comes between doing what is right or 
doing what others think we ought to do, the opinion 
of others must be defied by us, however much we may 
regret the necessity of losing the good-will of our fel- 
lows. What God thinks of our conduct is of more 
importance than what is thought of it by all other 
beings in the universe. 


‘How large a share of our troubles comes from our 
anxiety for the future! We can endure what is upon 
us just now easier than we can bear the thought of 
what is seemingly before us. Yet the future is not 
ours to worry over, and the very things we anticipate 
with greatest dread may never come to pass. If, in- 
deed, we have to meet them, we shall have strength 
for their time beyond all that we can realize at present. 
cl edema thy strength be;” and as the 
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days come to us minute by minute, our anxieties and 
our strength for,their enduring are to be limited to 
the moment of present living. 


‘ What comfort’ there is in the thought that the 
Lord does not pivot his remembrance of us on our 
remembrance of him! There was a suggestion of 
this cause of thankfulness in the hurried prayer of 
rough old Sir Jacob Astley, at the beginning of the 
battle of Edgehill, between the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads, two centuries and a half ago. “O 
Lord, thou knowest.how busy I must be this day; if 
I forget thee, do not thou forget me!” We may 
at times be so absorbed in thoughts of self that we 
forget to ask God’s blessing, or to thank him for it 
when it has been given, but hé goes right on blessing 
us at all times without waiting for our prayers or our 
praises. Yet shall it be that we are less mindful of 
God because of our confidence that God will never 





be unmindful of us? Ought not God’s never-failing 
remembrance of us to quicken-and intensify our lov- 
ing remembrance of God ? 


He who is not a man of feeling is only in minor 
part a man; but he is most a true man who recog- 
nizes the rights of his feelings, or emotions, to sway 
him only so far and no farther. It was just after 
Charles Lamb’s sister had committed a dreadful 
insane deed, that he wrote in the greatest distress of 
feeling, but with manly strength, “ With me the 
former things are passed away, and I have some- 
thing more to do than feel.” Many a one in depth 
of sorrow has given up utterly to the control of his 
emotions, because they were his “feelings.” There is 
indeed a kind of idolatry or cult of “the feelings ” 
that prevents men from rising above the despair of 
sorrow, when rising would be possible under prayer- 
ful effort. Incessant, unremitting effort indeed it 
must be, for sorrow that comes by death comes by a 
cause that is inexorable and unrelenting. Nothing 
is easier than to submit to the incessant beck and 
call, and to throw one’s self wearily into the arms of 
down-dragging sorrow; nothing is easier than to ex- 
claim, “I have nothing left to live for!” And yet 
nothing ought to be more patent to the sorrowing one 
—yes, above all others to him—than that he has the 
sorrowing, suffering, waiting world to live.for. That 
opportunity is God’s gift to him; he ought to be God’s 
gift to the world. To the fullest he must feel ; to the 
fullest he has “something more to do than ft 





It is a question worth the asking, whether a child’s 
best interests are not sometimes destroyed by the very 
means which a parent. uses for their defense and 
preservation. A child’s instincts are usually generous, 
and this very generosity, when joined with the nat- 
ural impulsiveness of childhood, may lead toacts of 
indiscretion; but, at the most, these instincts call for 
regulation only, not suppression. There could be no 
better means for training a child into habits of self 
ishness than the custom which some parents have of 
offsetting every indiscreet act to which a child’s gen- 
erosity may have prompted hime by some piece of 
worldly wisdom relative to a proper care for number 





one, or to the place where charity begins, or to 
some other of the principles by which the world jus- 
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tifies its selfishness. There are influences enough 
around the young which tend to slay their childhood, 
with its simplicity, its unselfishness, and its faith in 
God and man ; the parent should be the last to join 
hands with these forces that war against the child's 
soul. If a child’s generosity prompts him, in his 
childish ignorance, to unwise acts, teach him to be 
generous wisely, but never teach him to suppress his 
generosity. There is none_too much unselfishness in 
the world; and he who cuts down a single growing 
blade of that rare plant sins against God, and wrongs 
universal man. Unwise generosity is not the highest 
kind of generosity ; but it is a hundredfold wiser and 
loftier than that poor worldly wisdom which saves its 
money-bags and crushes out its heart. a 





REPENTANCE A LIFE, 


Of the famous theses the monk Luther nailed on 
the door of the Wittemberg church on the eve of All 
Saints’ Day, the first reads: “When our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ says ‘Repent,’ he means that 
the whole life of believers on earth should be-a con- 
stant and perpetual repentance.” However unfavor- 
ably this statement may have struck the churchmen 
of that day, it is hardly more in harmony with the 
thought of our own time. 

We have ceased to hear, as Luther did, the voice 
of the Son of God sounding at all times into our ears 
this call to repentance, or to find this a duty of un- 
ceasing obligation. Rather, we think of repentance 
as a duty to do and be done with at one stage of the 
Christian life, or as a wicket-gate by which we enter 
upon our pilgrimage, and not a companion to go with 
us by the way fo the perfect life in God. This grows 
largely out of our laying an undue stress on the crisis 
of spiritual life we call conversion. 

Formerly, too little stress was laid on the conscious 
turning of a man’s face toward God, and the willing 
acceptance of the obligations of a Christian life. The 
“judgment of charity” was stretched too far in 
assuming that all who had been brought up im 
Christian surroundings, and were free from opeii - 
scandal, might be regarded as regenerate persons, 
and admitted to all the privileges of the Church of 
Christ. The reaction from this brought the necessity 
of a personal turning away from sin and to God into 
the foreground, to the great gain of Christendom, 
But this conversion, or turning round, is far from, bes 
ing everything in the Christian life. “Still there's 
more to follow.” In truth, it is essentially the first 
step in a journey made up of steps substantially idens 
tical with it. Each of its component elements is as 
necessary to the Christian life in aJl its stages as in 
this first stage. It differs from late experiences 
chiefly as the first meal of a famished man does from 
those which continue to sustain and nourish his life 
when the time of his famine is passed by. 

While, therefore, an exceptional interest does attach 
to the work of getting men to “ taste and see that God 
is good” for the first time, there can be no greater 
mistake than to treat it as a matter of exclusive 
interest, as is done so often. A little girl was found 
in tears at the door of a church in which she had 
recently béen received to full membership. “I do 
wish-I had not been converted,” she sobbed ; “for 





now nobody speaks to me, and nobody cares for me,” 


































































































































































“love for souls,” but that really is nothing but eager- 
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ness for conversions. 

The elements of a genuine conyersioh are a true 
faith and a true repentance. Both of these are parts 
of a Christian's daily life. Each of them is very im- 

perfectly attained at the outset of that life. The life 
of faith brings a man into ever-deeper realization of 
the love and the goodness of God. And it is through 
the deeper sense of the holy love of God that repent- 
ance grows deeper also. The prodigal son repented 
but feebly of his sin while he was “ yet.a great way 
off” from his father. It was when he got home to 
discover that love had been yearning over him all 
the years of his waste and his shame, that he repented 
heartily of his ingratitude, his selfishness, his forget- 
fulness of his obligations to his father. And with 
évery year of his subsequent life in a father’s house, 
he must have had a deeper sense of the sinfulness of 
his sin, a truer repentance from it. As the Apostle 
tells us,it is the goodness of God that leadeth to 
epentance. 
_ Until a sinner comes into vision of the divine good- 
ness, he neither does nor can repent rightly of his 
sin, He may have a profound conviction of his sin, 
as athing which is his ruin, or is going to be that, 
But if he get no farther than that, it is a repentance 
that needs to be repented of, because it Gait have no 
e but in despair of God’s mercy. It is not 4 true 
repentance because it is an utterly selfish state, in 
which he thinks of his sin from his own center, and 
not from God’s. It is not until he comes to see how 
wterly God-loves him, and how truly and simply 
‘God desires his well-being and nothing else, that a 
man comes to feel the shame, horror, and outrage of 
ein against a loving God, which is repentance indeed. 

* Whenever repentance comes to be thought of as a 

thing to do and be done with, there arises naturally 
# great anxiety that it should be thorough and com- 
plete at once. If it be a grace we can have but once, 
we cannot be too urgent to have enough of it at that 
nee. In this view conversion has been held to 
fequire the most tremendous struggle with the carnal 


 imind, the most tragic experiences of the heart, what 


the German pictists called Herzenszerknirschung, the 
¢rushing of the heart under the sense of sin. Without 
this no conversion was thought solid. In this they 
troubled those whom the Lord had not troubled, and 
get up an artificial barrier which kept out many whom 
the Lord would have welcomed. A truer estimate 
of the place repentance holds in the Christian life 
Shifts the stress of demand from the first stage of 
Gkperience to the whole life that follows. It is not 
A shift from carefulness to carelessness, but to a care 
which extends over a lifetime, instead of satisfying 
itself with the work of a few hours. 

The experience of God’s best saints shows how far 
they were from having done with repentance at con- 
version: Their conversion differed so greatly in dif- 
ferent-men, that it is hard to discern the common 
tharacter of the transition. Some, like Luther and 
Bunyan and Duncan, turned to God in a storm. 
Others, in the calm and sunshine of a growing vision 
of the shining of God’s face, to which their early 
training had been leading them. But they all have 
the same mark on their subsequent Christian life : 
the-more they knew of God's goodness, the more sin 
became a horror to them,—not other people’s sins, 
nor the sin of the race, but their own sin. Till they 
turned their faces to God, they knew so little about 
it; the nearer they came towards the perfection he 
enjoins, the more they felt of it. 

» “This did not once so trouble me 
That better I could not love Thee; 
But now I feel and know 
; That only when we love we find 
How far our hearts remain behind 
The love they should bestow.” 
* To dwell in the presence of the divine holiness, to 
live in the atmosphere of divine love, is not an ex- 
perience that crushes the spirit, but it teaches it to 
“look back through happy tears ”—Coleridge’s phrase 





Sine nap. us to ery: 
“Give me the lowest place ; 
Or, if that be too high, 
Make more low where I may sit and see 
And a vemmip Thee!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


One commentary for one class of Bible students, and 
another commentary for another class, is the truth con- 
cerning Bible commentaries. Yet it is not unfair to 
speak of the “average Sunday-school teacher,” and of 
the commentary that is suited to his needs; and it is 
for information in this line that a reader from West 
Virginia asks, in the following note; 

Whose commentary on John do you consider best for an 
average Sunday-school teacher ? 

No better book of this_sort can be named than Dr. 
E. W. Rice’s “ People’s Commentary on the -Gospel 
According to St. John,” published by the American 
Sunday-school Union at $1.25. It is well illustrated, 
and it exhibits the result of modern scholarship and re> 
search. Of this volume Professor Marcus Dods says, in 
the August number of The [London] Expositor: “ Dr. 
Rice has mastered the best literature on the fourth Gos- 
pel, has appreciated the difficulty of his task, has used 
excellent judgment in determining what to introduce 
and what to omit, and has produced a commentary which 
perfectly satisfies all ordinary requjrements,”’ 


Those who would read the Bible aloud simultaneously 
must see to it that all use the same version, A like uni- 
formity is essential in tl version of any psalm or hymn 
}sung in public, It would seem to be quite as important 
that all those who essayed to pray together in a set form 
of prayer should be agreed as to the form employed. 
Yet just here there is a very common difficulty, as 
brought out in the question of a New York State corres- 
pondent, who says: 

Would if not be better if the Lord’s Prayer, so universally 
used in public worship, were uniformly taught? As it is now 
used, the stranger in the pulpit may lead a whole congregation 
into a break, and the stranger in the pew feels his way with a 
hesitation that is detrimental to devotion. “ Forgive us our 
debts,” says the sonorous voice of the transient preacher,-and 
“forgive us our trespasses”’ says the congregation trained to 
that form. It is discordant, at the very least, Would it not be 
possible to teach in Sunday-school, to the young, one form or 
the other without variation? Nowadays, when we visit each 
other’s churches and take part in each other’s worship, why not 
make the way as easy and as comfortable as possible? The 
difference in the wording of a petition, more or less, may seem 
a trivial difference. But the halting utterance of an assembly 
is often an uncouscious protest, and the anxiety of the individual 
who in unfamiliar places essays to pray in the beautifal words 
of the Saviour is an embarrassment. Whether it should be 
“debts” or “trespasses” ought easily to be agreed upon. 
“ Trespasses ” seems to convey the intent of the prayer better 
than the accepted use of the word “ debts.” 

That uniformity in such a matter is desirable, can 
hardly be doubted; but how to secure uniformity it is 
not easy to say. There are two forms of our Lord’s 
Prayer in ordinary use in America: the one is found in 
our Authorized Eaglish Bible at Matthew 6: 9-13; the 
other is given in the Prayer Book of the Episcopal 
Church. The latter form is also employed by Lutherans 
and Methodists, and it has the advantage of being familiar 
to these who are most accustomed to bear a part in the 
use of this prayerin public. But the question of uni- 
formity in a choice between these two versions is even 
of less importance, practically, than the question of uni- 
formity in the use of the version apparently chosen by 
the leader. Hardly one leader in ten, of those who 
volunteer to lead others in the use.of our Lord’s Prayer 
(where no established liturgy is employed) adheres 
throughout to either one of these forms or the other. 
“Our Father who artin heaven,” instead of “ Our Father 
which art in heaven,” is the opening sentence with many 
a leader who intends to follow the form of our Authorized 
Version in preference to that of the Prayer Book. And 
again there is liable to be confusion in his mind as to the 
closing phrase “forever,” or “forever and ever.” This 
may seem to be a little thing, like a sand grain in one’s 
eye; but if it tends to hinder the sight of those who 
would see where they are being led, it is a thing not 
unworthy of notice. The two forms of this prayer are 
appended to this note, in order that their differences may 
be noted. It would certainly seem that any leader who 
would be intelligently followed by those whom he seeks 
to lead, should at least be careful to adhere to one of 








these forms or the other, and to indicate his choice by 


- (Prom Matt. 6 : 9-13.) 
“ Our Father which art in heaven, 


ore Aa name, 


Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. - 
And Jead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil ; 

‘For thine is the kingdom, 

And the power, and the glory, for ever. 


(From the Prayer Book.) 
* Our Father who art. in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name; ~ 
Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who-tres- 
pass against us; 
And lead us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil : 
For thine is the kingdom, , 
And the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 


Amen.” 


Amen,” 








AS—SO . 
BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


Two-lettered words, that little children name 
And yet the wisest do but feebly know : 
Correlatives, wherever man may go, 

Of radiant honor or of slinking shame; 

Of full-found pardon or umblotted blame, 

Of sorry reaping or.rich harvest glow, 
Two-worded gauge of wordless peace or woe, 
God’s balance, weighing all men’s déeds the same. 
As do we sow or judge, mete or forgive, 

We make our measure’ of what is to be : 
As—in the power of all souls that live— 

By God is joined to so immutably. : 
Not till man makes their might of meaning his 
Will this wrong world be other than it is, 


* New York City, i 





A MISQUOTATION FROM LUTHER. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


Old Dr. Routh, the ‘head of Magdalen College, was 
highly revered, not only on account of his very advanced 
age, but also for characteristits more dependent on his 
own merit. Young students frequently sought his coun< 
sel. On one occasion, a youth, who was about to leavd 
the halls of ‘the university, approached him with the re- 


quest that he would favor him with a maxim which he 


might carry away as a help to him in after years, The 
humble inquirer naturally expected a condensed moral 
or religious axiom, such as a sage who had lived for 
nearly a century might have derived from his prolonged 


reflections and experience. The oracle, assenting to the - 


modest petition, after some deliberation uttered the 
words: “Always verify your references.” Pretty solid 
advice to be given to a student, and containing in it a 
moral element, albeit not precisely of the sort that the 
youth had looked for. 

From want of care, from partisan heat, or from eon- 
scious unfairness, it ia easy to quote incorrectly. When 
an excerpt has once been made, it will often take to itself 
wings and fly abroad, and you will then meet it here and 
there, and almost everywhere. One writer takes it up 
from another, and, too indolent or too credulous and 
trustful to test its correctness, passes it on, helping thus 
to give it, perhaps, a longevity greater than even that to 
which old Dr. Routh had attained when he gave .to the 
ingenuous and docile young man the unexpected advice 
which I have recorded. When quotations mangle the 
sentences that are cited, leave out qualifying clauses, per- 
versely ignore the context, all for the sake of making a 
false impression, we call the process “ garbling.” 

No writer has been more the victim of this injustice 
than Luther. “His adversaries have been a legion, many 
of thenr inflamed with prejudice, not a few unserupu- 
lous. Bossuet was a very bad offénder, and ought to 
stand in the pillory for the garbled extracts from the 
Saxon reformer which stain the pages‘of his polemical 
treatise, “ The Variations of Protestantism.” Even Sir 
William Hamilton for once, to his cost, neglected Routh’s 
canon, and, by following Bossuet in his quotations, had 
to confess the error of which he is convicted by Julius 
Hare in his “ Vindication. of Lather.” I will not say 
that not a day passes, but it might be truthfully said 


that few days in the year pass in which I do not observe,. 


in some anti-Protestant sermon or magazine, a repetition 





of such offenses as the renowned French champion of. 
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pais pasty hie imagination and soar at humor, 
his hyperboles, which the fair-minded reader ought to 
have discernment enough to discount adequately, lay him 
open, beyond most others, to this species of misrepresen- 
tation. Itisasafe rule never to accept a quotation made 
from Luther by a theological opponent without looking 
it up, and making sure that Luther’s meaning has been 
faithfully given. One must see that nothing has been 
added or subtracted, and must look above and below the 
passage as it stands in the original author. 

But the particular mistake in citation to which I have 

now to refer has commonly sprung from inadvertence. 
It is an error which has been propagated in the way 
indicated above. Hardly a month goes by that I do not 
meet with it in somenew book or magazine. Itis found 
in consciéntious writers, even in admirers of Luther, and 
in many authors who are usually accurate. Luther, it 
is a thousand times declared, called the Epistle of James 
“an epistle of straw.” So the quotation runs. Now I 
must exemplify the candor which I am enjoining, and 
say that Luther, in several places, has critical remarks 
respecting this canonical Epistle, to which most of my 
readers would not subscribe. He doubts, on internal 
grounds, its apostolic authorship. He complains that 
too much is said in it about law, and too little about 
gospel and about Christ; although he thinks that the 
author was a good and pious man, who may have had 
brief notes of things which he had heard from the Apos- 
tles. He holds the book to be “ good,” and to propound 
no doctrine of man’s invention. His objection to the 
genuineness of the Epistle rests on no sufficient basis, 
_and his impressions of its character I have no occasion 
here to examine. They have been often and often 
reviewed, 

What we are concerned with is the very disparaging 
observation which everybody attributes to him; namely, 
that the Epistle of James “is an epistle of straw.” This 
Luther does not say. What then does hesay? Why, 
in his Preface to the New Testament (edition of 1522) 
he gives a list of what he considers the principal books 
of the New Testament. These are John’s Gospel and 
First Epistle, Paul’s Epistles, especially Romans and 
Galatians, and Peter’s First Epistle. Then he adds that 
* St. James’s Epistle is a right strawy epistle compared 
with them,”—“ Hin recht strohern epistel gegen sie.” He 
gives as a reason that the “ evangelical” element is lack- 
ing in it. That is to say, it confines itself too mach to 
the law and its precepts. Be it observed, then, that 
Luther does not say that James’s Epistfe is an “ epistle 
of straw,” but that it is an epistle of straw compared with 
certain writings of John, Peter, and Paul. It was in 
these books that he found the way of salvation by grace, 
through faith, set forth with pre-eminent fulness and 
clearness, 

Yale University. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF BIBLE HELPS. 


BY THE LATE PROFESSOR D, E. BEACH, D.D. 


The most prominent among the helps to Bible study 
for the use of the Sunday-school teacher are the concor- 
dance, the reference Bible, and the commentaries. They 
are based on the unity of the Scriptures, on the idea that 
the books, so different in authorship, time, style, and sub- 
ject, are one consistent and progressive revelation from 
God. 

The concordance is an arrangement of the words of 
the Bible; for example, the word “ prophecy,” found in 
alphabetical order, contains under it references to all the 
passages in the Bible where the word is used. Hence 
you may study the word “ prophecy ” in the light of all 
the passages in which it occurs. It thus prevents narrow 
and hasty views of the meaning of a word in the Bible, 
as founded on a single verse. It is a dictionary without 
definitions, the meaning being gathered from the connec- 
tion in which the word is used in different places. 

But we must remember it is the study of the words of 
a translation, in which the same original word is not 
always translated by the same English word, not even 
when used in the same sense, 

Take, for example, the word “miracle.” In the Greek 
there are three words, cnuciov (stmeion), divauic (dynamis), 
and répac (téras), meaning “sign,” “mighty work,” and 
“ wonder” or “miracle,” 

Sometimes the original word onyeiov (sémeion) is ren- 
dered “sign,” sometimes “miracle.” If you look for the 
word “miracle” in the concordance, you will not find 
all the verses in which the original word “miracle” 
occurs; for in a number of places our English Bible 
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Again, the book, like any other writing, does not always 
express the same thought by the same word. If you wished 
to find all the teachings of Jesus respecting bis miracu- 
lous works, you could find but a part of them under any 
or all the words which we need to study. He often 
wrought miracles, and spoke of them, without using the 
word “miracle,” or “sign” or “wonder” or “mighty 
work; ” and to study either the works themselves, or his 
teachings about them, you need some other guide. 

The English concordance, then, is a good thing in its 
place, but dangerois if used carelessly or exclusively. 
It is a great convenience for verifying a reference which 
you are not sure of, or for finding a verse which you 
have in your memory in a vague way, but wish to see 
exactly and in its connections. It is a good thing to 
widen one’s view of the uses of a word, and is one of 
the means of comparing Scripture with Scripture, but 
holds a very subordinate and comparatively small place 
among Bible heips. ‘ 
The reference Bible comes to the rescue where the 
concordance fails, and, for students of the English 
Bible, is of far greater utility; for itis not an arrange- 
ment of words, but.a clue to the ideas of the Bible,—a 
guide to the actual contents of the book; a bond whereby 
not the words merely, but the thoughts, are put into 
connection with each other. The references constitute 
a golden thread running through the entire book, which 
you can take in your hand anywhere, and follow through 
all the mazes of books and chapters from Genesis to 
Revelation. 

There are few verses in the Bible which do not con- 
tain some thought or fact which has a parallel in some 
other passage. 

In this way, an obscure verse is explained by a plain one; 
a simple aspect of a great truth in one verse is placed by 
the side of other aspects of the same truth in other verses, 
and half-truths are avoided. It leads also to systematic 
study, and is one of the best means of finding the system 
of theological truth which is contained in the Bible, as 
botany is contained in nature, ready for the seeker. 

But there are great dangers in the use of the reference 
Bible. The Bible is not a single book, but a collection 
of books,—scriptures. This must not be ignored; each 
book must be studied alone. Each must be studied in 
view of its distinct character, age, and purpose, If a 
verse is from one of the Psalms, or Isaiah, or Job, it is 
poetry, and must be understood as poetry. It will never 
do to place a verse of high-wrought poetry by the side of 
a verse from the matter-of-fact Gospel of Murk, and treat 
them as if they were two verses out of the same author 
and the same chapter. Such a method would make havoc 
of the meaning of the Bible. By the indiscriminate use 
of this method of parallel passages, verses are torn from 
their connections, bold metaphors are liable to be inter- 
preted literally, and momentous doctrines may be founded 
on an abuse of words. 

If we would understand a verse of the Apostle John, 
we must study it in the Apostle John. He has his own 
style; he has a set of words which he uses often, and in 
his own peculiar sense. When he speaks of eternal life, 
he is using a word of his own; and whoever would 
understand it must study it in John, finding it in its 
connections, and studying the explanations which he 
himself gives incidentally where he uses it. He livesin 
a world of hisown. To understand him, we must get into 
sympathy with him, must stand by his side, must see 
with his eyes. 

Since the revelation in God’s Word is progressive, we 
are in danger of coupling verses in Genesis and Job with 
verses in the Sermon on the Mount or those taken from 
Paul’s epistles, and seeing in the former all the Chris- 
tian doctrines which similar words would express in the 
lattér. We want to find out what the writer meant when 
he wrote, not what his words can be made to mean, if 
interpreted in a light which he never saw or dreamed of. 

Of cOurse, we must not include here the prophecies, 
which did sometimes mean more than the prophet him- 
self understood. 

If Paul had said, “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the earth,” 
we should without hesitation understand him to be speak- 
ing of Christ and his final triumph. When the author 
of the Book of Job puts that saying into the mouth of 
his saint, he may have meant something very different. 

There is danger also of using the references as inspired. 
They are the work of man. When a reference Bible 
refers in the margin of a verse in one of Paul's epistles 
to a verse in the Psalms, or in Deuteronomy, it is simply 


there is some connection between the two. In many 
cases the question whether there is such a connection is 
simply a question of interpretation, and may be a mere 
matter of opinion, on which Bible students differ. 

In the use of the third kind of Bible helps, commen- 
taries, let us employ them to find out facts. There are 
numberless facts of history, geography, antiquities, ete., 
which are needed to throw light on the meaning of many 
passages of Scripture. These it belongs to a good com- 
mentary to state, and on these points we need not be 
afraid of a commentary. Ordinarily such facts are well 
known in literature, and can be stated by a writer of 
Bible notes without much danger of mistake. 

We can use commentaries also to obtain such knowl- 
edge of the use of words and other laws of language as 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. If one has knowledge of 
the original languages, and can use the grammar and 
the dictionary, and can compare different portions of 
Scripture with each other independently, he has less need 
to lean upon the commentary. But to ordinary teachers 
and members of Bible classes this is impossible, and he 
must depend, on such points, on the commentary. 

But he must learn to distinguish between mere con- 
jecture and real knowledge; for writers of commentaries 
can speculate, can make guesses, like anybody else, - 
Beware of a gommentator who never gives reasons for 
his assertions, or who does not give authorities for his 
facts, or makes his references vaguely. i 
Use a commentary to get suggestions about doctrines, 
to see inferences drawn, or the teaching of a paragraph, 
or chapter, or book, drawn out in systematic form. And 
here you need not trust the author one inch farther than 
you Can see; you need put no faith in him whatever,— _— 
for he simply reasons, analyzes, and arranges, and in 
that work you can test him at every step. All that patt 
of a commentary which consists in the expression of 
opinion you may treat as you do the editorials in your 
newspapers. Editorials are useful; they are suggestive, 
but are not to be swallowed whole. 

The news column, on the other hand, you have to take, 
as a general thing, without much discretion, And so 
biblical notes which state facts of history, biography, 
national customs, we may be glad to accept and may be 
compelled to accept chiefly by faith. But conjectures, 
inferences, the construction of the teachings of Scripture 
into a system, the intelligent teacher or Bible student 
must judge of for himself. He must be no more a slave 
to his commentary than to his political newspaper, trust- 
ing to both for facts, but drawing his own conclusions. 

Remembering these cautions, let us make use of all 
the helps to Bible study we can obtain. There is a world 
of information which we all need in order to a thorough 
understanding of any part of the Scripture. God has 
given us the precious gold of his Word, not in the mint, 
but in the mine; we must dig it out for ourselves, He 
does not honor God or his word who insists on scratch- 
ing for it with his fingers instead of availing himself of 
the tools which Christian scholars of eighteen cen 
have forged with such loving toil, and provided ready 
to our hands. 





USE OF GOD’S THINGS. 


BY ALICE ARMSTRONG. 


In its most comprehensive sense, all things belong to 
God. “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 
the world, and they that dwell therein.” Could one live 
in this thought, divested of the injurious distinctions 
between secular and religious, a nearer approach to 
Bible standards would be reached. The Apostle Pau] 
mingled the two states, and the boundary line disap- 
pears between them : “ Not slothfal in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” Yet accommodating thé 
thought to general consent, there are some things peca- 
liarly the Lord’s, and, as such, a strictér stewardship will 
doubtless be required of their use. 

The “grace of God” in one’s own salvation, and its 
offer, through every Christian, to every unsaved person, 
is pre-eminently a gift of God intended for universal and 
constant use. How many acknowledge it such, or, ac- 
knowledging it, make practical effort to use it? Is not 
the average Christian satisfied with personal possession, 
forgetting the primitive order, “Go, tell’? 

A striking illustration of the right use of this gift, this 
essential property of God, occurred a short while ago, 
A member of a church-building committee, a prominent 
and wealthy citizen, was overlooking the erection of a 
new church. Alter attending to his business, or, rather, 
in continuance of his business, he spoke a few words with 
one of the workmen about the building he was raising 








translates it by the word “wonder,” and, in many 


an assertion of the author of the references that he thinks 


for God. Only a few words naturally and appropriately 
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him beyond his daily dole of labor was # brand-new 


t of his soul’s concern was not a new one to the 


experience. The thought clung to him for days; he 
could not shake it off—the surprising attention of a rich 
man to a poor man’s eternal welfare! Finally, hespoke 


‘tohis wife about the matter, Though she was a church- 
‘member and was in possession of “the gift,” so rusted 


it become in its hiding-place in her heart that she 

It utterly incompetent to aid her husband in his search 
Pht She commended him to her pastor; and, asa 
ve man who was in dead earnest, the husband took 
ignorance and difficulties to the pastor, who soon 

ed him “the way, the truth, and the life,” Con- 
verted as to his mind and heart by a thorough “ repent- 
ance towards God apd faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
this honest man felt that the next step was the conver- 
sion of his life. He was a member of a club, which 
demanded his evenings and his earnings, both of which 
were not always used to the noblest ends, He ceased to 
attend the club, and, upon urgence from former friends, 
boldly announced that he had joined another club, whose 
er was the Lord Jesus Christ, The most, unusual 
convincing proof of the man’s conversion came later. 


5 talking to church one evening with his wife, he sud- 


denly stopped. “I have just reached a conclusion,” 
on he. “If, in the service of the Devil, I could afford 
to spend ——- dollars a week from my wages, I have 
determined to spend the same amount in the service of 
my new Master. I have settled it.” 
»¢ A few words fitly spoken by one who possessed the 
riches of grace and the riches of this world turned the 
current of a man’s life, being instrumental in 
eying his soul and starting a new stream of influence 
to flow on in widening channel till it unite with the 
er of God. Opportunities of like nature greet every 
tian, but the willingness to see and use them is ire 
quently lacking. The problem of “ reaching the masses” 
would soon be solved if every Christian availed himself 
of every touch with each one of the masses in daily con- 
tact. If there is the opportunity, does not the responsi- 
ility go with it? 
Another incident of the use of opportunity is equally 
ble in its way. In a New England factory, some 
@ ago, a number of girls were pasting enyelopes 
which were designed for collecting money in support of 
an Indian school. A picture of a squaw with a papoose 
strapped on her back told its own story. The girls were 
attracted by the design, and, in fan as much as other- 


* wise, thirteen of them placed a penny each in one of the 


enyelopes, writing their names upon the outside, with 
the request, “ Whoever opens this, please write to us.” 
As the envelopes were sorting and counting at their des- 
tination, the weight of the pennies attracted attention, 
and the request was noticed, It was at once complied 
with by a kind-hearted woman, An interesting corre- 
ndence ensued, The girls proved to be bright, wide- 
Grate girls, with earnest purpose of helpfulness to others. 
hey became interested in the civilization of the Indians 
through information forwarded by the lady. The final 
result was a promise to educate a girl at the school in 
Indian Territory, with the ultimate expectation of having 
ber come East to visit them at a later period. Their 
euthusiasm was contagious, and the proprietor also be- 
came concerned about the “Indian problem,”—our 
national disgrace,—and now gives his personal aid toward 
its solution. 
. Individualism in the use of opportunities is the great 
a which is to lift a fallen world toward ite rightful 
ner. In this day of organizations,—wise, necessary, 
ahd. useful as they are,—personal effort is sometimes 
in combination, or exeuséd, to its loss. Christ 
preached his grandest sermons and revealed his deepest 


. truths to individuals. Nicodemus and the woman of 


Sychar were the repositories of his richest secrets. Each 
Christian “must needs go through” life a certain way. 
May he recognize his opportunities when he meets them! 
Baltimore, Md. 





MONEY-GETTING FOR THE LORD. 
BY JAMES N. DAVID, 


« There is one sentence in The Sunday School Times of 
June 20, 1891, that ought to be printed in big letters, 
ftamed, and hung up in every church and Sunday-school 
im the land: “ The best way to get money for the Lord’s 
Gause is to get it both honestly and directly.” The Sun- 
day School Times has spoken with no uncertain sound 
in regard to festivals, grab-bags, peddling, and such like. 

In some places, committees of little girls are appointed 
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pe inp ing the cibiaay ache Maersae 
poses. There are usually two or three prizes offered to 
the girls collecting the largest sums. Now, is not the 
essential principle of a lottery behind this? 

On election-day the writer saw a little girl standing 
on the street, and was accosted; “Say, mister, give me 
some missionary money?” Recently he was called out 
after nine o’clock at night, and found two little beggars 
at the door, wanting missionary money. He gave them 
some, thinking that the money probably might do the 
heathen on the other side of the water good; but what 
effect on this side? When he had given, his family 
informed him that probably he had made a half-dozen 
other little girls angry, who had called at various times 
in his absence, and received nothing. These may be 
exceptional cases, The writer has no daughters, but he 
would not let his little boys “work for the Lord” that 
way. Pardon the expression. It comes perilously near 
casting pearls before swine to send little girls out on 
errands of that sort. 

There is no more persistent church-goer than Satan ; 
but he especially rejoices to be at a church fair, 
where the pretty little girls are set to take up the collec- 
tion, as the people will be ashamed not to contribute 
when the box is carried by their little hands, Part of 
the money is given because of the little girls, how 
much to the Lord is unknown. 

The church may get money, but all that is not “ hon- 
estly and directly” secured is a cause of weakness and 
corruption, and will ruin the church as surely as Saul’s 
best of the cattle brought from the Amalekites for a 
sacrifice to the Lord brought ruin to his kingdom and 
his house. 

Let the proper officers of the church look after the 
finances of the church in a proper way. If they do not, 
appoint others, men like Stephen, fall of the Holy Ghost. 
Dereliction of officers and church-members in regard to 
the finances of the church is backsliding. 


Salem, W. Va. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 


SInerIne. 
BY ISRAEL P, BLACK. 


A prominent Sunday-school worker lately said to me, 
“ There is nothing new in primary work.” Many of our 
devoted and active primary teachers, as they hear this, 
will no doubt exclaim, “ Where does this man live, that 
he is unconscious of the rapid advance in our work?” 

In this forward movement there is none more worthy 
of our attention than the subject of singing in the clase. 
Let us take a glance backward, then look at the present, 
and then into the future. I look over my music scrap- 
book of twenty years ago, and select from it, out of many, 
only six songs that appear to have been standard favo- 
rites in my class at that time: “Jesus, I love thee;” 
“Tam so glad that our Father in heaven;” “Ithink, 
when I read that sweet story of old;” “I want to be an 
angel;” “ Far ont upon the prairie; ” “ There is a happy 
land,” 

Where were these songs gathered? Mostly from the 
song-books prepared for the older scholars. There were 
no special books for.‘‘ the little ones ;” so a selection was 
made of such pieces as seemed adapted to their use, but 
which very often failed to meet their special wants. 
These few old songs, together with others, while they 
have not exactly outlived their usefulness, are “out of 
style” to the present generation, 

Has there been any improvement over these? We 
think so,—not only im the style of the music, but espe- 
eially in the simplicity of the words which are used to 
present the great truths of the Word of God. 

In 1875 it dawned upon one of our leading primary 
teachers that a book especially adapted for this class was 
very much needed. For Mrs. Crafts to think was to act, 
and behold the first primary song-book appeared under 
the title of ‘Songs for Little Folks.” Then foliowed, 
in 1879, “ Primary Songs” hy Mrs. Cook, and also “Gems 
for the Little Ones” by Dr. C. R. Blackall. Encouraged 
by the success of the first book, Mrs. Crafts again con- 
tributed to the good work, in 1883, “ The Little Pilgrim 
Songs.” In 1885, “Fresh Flowers” came from thehand 
of Emma Pitt, as a sweet offering to the little.ones. In 
1887 the well-known publisher, J. J. Hood, added to his 
long list “Infant Praises.” And in 1889 Emma Pitt 
offered another song-book in “ Buds and Blossoms.” In 
1890 the Bostou Primary Union collected and issued, 
through Ward and Drammond, a valuable little book, 





“Child Songs.” The last and by no means the least 





(formerly assistant secretary of 
cf Primary Teachers) under the name of Phe’ Sunday- 
school Primary Teachers’ Manual,” 


needs. Primary teachers, of every variety and of all 
kinds of classes, should feel grateful that there is now no 


service. 

But even from this fine array of books it is impossible 
to select one that will answer for all teachers and all 
classes, The model:primary song-book is yet to appear, 
and it may take another generation of faithful workers. 
to produce it. And yet-every teacher can have a model 
song-book, It-ecan be @btained only through much 
thought and study, A teacher who desires to make a 
model book should purchase a large scrap-book, several: 
sheets of music-paper, and every one of the abdve list of 
song-books. A good pair of scissors, a bottle of mucilage, 
a pen, and, jastly, a brain capable of selecting from all 
this material just what is needed for the particular class, 
will in time prepare a model book. Where teachers.do. 


upon the music-paper and pasted to the short leaves in 
the scrap-book. This book should be carefully indexed, 
and will be worth all the time and money spent upon it. 

There is no part of the order of exercise that: is more 
useful than singing, and at the same time it is much 
abused. For-what useful purpose do wesing? (1). As 
an act of praise to God; (2) As the means of teaching 
Bible truths; and (3) As one means of putting in exer- 
cise the activities of restless bodies. In what Way is it 
abused? (1) When used asa means of showing off chil- 
dren to visitors ; (2) When used as a means of filling agap. 

Some téachers say, ‘When. everything else fails; we 
can sing.” True, but is this the real object of singing? 
Is so high and beautiful a God-given gift to be perverted 
from its sacred use just to fill in the time, or to entertain 
visitors ? 

- Prayers can be taught through the rhythm. of song 
that will remain in a child’s mind for years, and per? 
chance Jead him to Christ. The “lesson hymns” ih thé 
various lesson-helps should be so atranged that they café 
be sung for a whole quarter to one tune, so that if thé 
truth of the lesson is not received through the golden 
text or the teaching, it may find entrance to the heart 
through the song, 

Nearly every child can sing: the exceptions are rare; 
and often through the week the children will be heard 
singing the Sabbath songs in the hours of play or work. 
Many a home has been brought to Jesus through the 
sweet songs of childhood. How very important that we 
teach only such hymns as are truly spiritual ! 

I never intend to teach a song just because “the music 
is so pretty.” I select a song primarily because it teaches 
one or more spiritual truths. If I want to bring to the 
child the great truth of the Trinity, how can I do it 
better than to teach the Creed song, “I believe in God 
the Father,” in “Songs for Little Folks”? How can I 
better impress upon their hearts the work of the Holy 
Spirit than to teach the swéet song, “Soft and low,” in 
“ Little Pilgrim Songs”? If I want to teach the.love of 
Jesus, and his willingness to receive them, how quickly 
they will learn it from the sweetest of songs, “Room in 
thine arms, dear Jesus,” in “Silvery Echoes.” If I 
wish to teach them to trust in God, the snow-bird song 
commencing, “ What will you do?” in “Infant Sorigs,” 
will impress it very simply and forcibly on their minds. 
- I have found that my scholars love and readily sing 
the following songs. : 

For opening exercises: “Come, come away to the 
house of prayer” (“Sabbath Home Praise Book’”’),“ We'll 
all rise up together” (‘‘ Primary Songs”), ‘Children of 
Jerusalem” (“ Laudes Domini for the Sunday-school ”’), 
“ Wake, little children, and sing” (“Infant Praises”), 
“Father in heaven” (“Child Songs ’’). 

For prayer songs: “Jesus, I love thee” (“ Little Folks’ 
Songs”), “’Tis not far to Jesus” (“ Little Pilgrim Songs”), 
“Call us thine own” (“ Ihfant Praises”). 

For ‘marching songs: “I’m a lifth pilgrim,” “ We're.a 
little pilgrim band,” “Saviour, lead us all the way,” 
“Jesus, little flock” (all from “ Primary Songs”), “ Little 
armor-bearers” (“ Silvery Echoes”). 

For the birthday box : “ For our pleasant birthdays” 
(“Infant Praises’), 

For motion songs: “I’ve two little hands” (“ Primary 
Songs”), “ Wé are little branches” (“ Fresh Flowers.”), 
“ These two little eyes” (“ Gems for the Little Ones”); 

Miscellaneous songs: “Suffer the children” (“ Primary 
Songs”), “God is in heaven” (“Little Pilgrim Songs”), 
“ Golden harps are sounding” (“Westminster Hymnal”). 





offering to the cause comes from the hand of Mrs. Tead 


For closing: -“ God be with you till we meet again ” 


All of these books are good, and they have met reat 


lack of material from which to find help in the song ° 


not care to mutilate these books, the sengs can be copied, 
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has come to 
vat” (Child Sore”), A Want talline’ Day, 





‘I firmly believe in teaching the children the standard 
songs of the church. We often sing “Coronation.” The 
tane “ Webb” is a great favorite. To this we sing the 
words, “Oh, happy were those children” and “Our dear- 
est friend is Jesus.” 

How are these songs taught to the children? I buy 
white holland, forty inches in width. This is so thick 
that both sides can be printed. On this I stencil the 
words in black or red ink, the letters one inch in length. 
I do not use more than three verses, often only two. 

This hymn is then attached to a spring roller, and 
placed in front of the children. With eight rollers and 
forty hymns I can make a complete change every week. 
The holland is tacked upon the roller, but I have 
found a much better way; namely, to tack to the roller 
half a yard of holland, which will” be permanent, and 
to this pin the hymns when the changes are made. I 
have lately tried black holland and white letters, with 
some measure of success. 

When the hymn is unrolled for the first time, I ex- 
plain what it teaches, and talk awhile about it. It is 
read line by line by those who are able to read, and a 
few minutes are spent in teaching it to the younger 
ones. Then the music is played upon the piano. As 
this is done, I point to the words, and the children easily 
follow, connecting the words with the music. After this, 
the leader sings the piece once or twice; then the chil- 
dren are asked to join her in singing, and, after thus 
running over the piece a few times, the children have 
learned it. It is sometimes a good plan to try the boys 
on a new piece, then the girls, and then all together, 

I have time in closing only for a glance at the future. 

While there is very much of good in the songs that 
have been composed for the little ones, there is also 
much that is unfit to be presented to them. The primary 
song-book of the future will be devoid of meaningless 
words and light and trifling music. In its songs the 
truths of the Bible will be taught in simple words, set 
to sweet music arranged Within the compass of youthful 
voices, 

‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SMALL GRIEFS AND GREAT. , 
t BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Small griefs that vanish along thg years 

Are washed away by the fount of tears, 

But darker than night o’er a lonely lea 

Is the tearless sorrow that none may see. 
Grovetown, Ga. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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BOBBITY BABB. 


BY N. J, SHUTE. 


Long golden curls tied with pink ribbon, pink and 
white gingham dress trimmed with lace, black silk 
stockings, brown leather shoes, white leghorn hat with 
daisies. 

This was Dorothea De Vere. 

Bare black legs, tattered calico gown, hajr, or, rather, 
wool, tied with white strings into kinky braids, worn-out 
straw basket bottomed with old canvas, large bundle 
done up in newspaper, immense frayed-out “flat” or 
“sundown” wellnigh hiding all but the bare legs. 

This was Bobbity Babb. 

Dorothea stood in the doorway of the hotel, looking 
out upon the hot, sandy beach. She was in rather an 
aggressive mood. Nothing she could say could prevail 
upon mama to let her go to the “ clam-bake” down on 
the point to-night. There she stood, wishing old Father 
Time would take a giant stride in her favor, that the 
weary days of being “a little girl” and “too young for 
such things” were over, and, like Cousin Minny, she was 
“a young lady,” and “could go where she pleased.” She 
had a grievance! With mama, for not letting her go; 
with Cousin Minny, for agreeing with mama; with clam- 
bakes, for happening; with—in fact, with the world in 
general, 

So there she stood, a frown upon her usually happy 
face, when she suddenly spied Bobbity Babb. 

That funny-looking little specimen—for funny she was 
—came slowly along the beach, a basket in one hand, a 
bundle of freshly ironed clothes in the other; hot sun 
ever her wooly head, hot sand under her bare feet. 
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of two large welts on her shrunken shoulders, and a red, 


angry-looking ridge on her thin black arm. 

Had not an ugly bee stung her skinny bare ankles, 
making her drop her basket and spill half the berries 
she and “granny” had spent the forenoon picking for 
the cook at the big hotel! And to the pain of the bee- 
sting was added that of the long green withe with which 
“old Suke” was pleased to impress upon her the lesson 
of carefulness,—or, rather, in this case, callousness. 
On-she came, draggifg her sore little limbs, and slowly 
mounted the long steps leading to the hotel veranda. 
She had reached the upper stair before she realized 
where she was. She started to turn back, but, looking 
up, caught sight of Dorothea. She nearly dropped bas- 
ket and bundle in her frightened bewilderment, Her 
breath came quick and fast. Was she looking on an 
angel? Was this a vision like what “‘ Brudder Sam tole 
’bout in meetin’”? Her enraptured eyes were riveted 
upon the beautiful being Before her. 

“Gracious me! What an object!” exclaimed Doro- 
thea, turning up her nose, and looking Bobbity from 
head to toe with her scornful blue eyes. “Who are you 
staring at, and what are you up on the veranda for, any 
way? You don’t belong here, you little scarecrow. 
Your place is down in the kitchen, with the pots and 
kettles and other black things.” 

Bobbity was startled. Evidently, here was no angel; 
yet she could not recover from her enthrallment enough 
to stir, but stood with gaping mouth. 

“Hi, dar! Hi! Bress my stars, Bobbity, what yer 
doin’ he’ar? Clar out, an’ run whar yer b’long. Dis 
yere’s de place fer gues’ an’ oder white folks. No room 
fer sich a brack little imp az you. Clar out, I tell yer.” 
It was Jim, the colored choresman, coming around 
the corner, broom and pail in hand, to clean off the 
veranda. He lifted the broom higher than seemed 
necessary for the end in view, and, warned by this. and 
also by her cringing little shoulders, Bobbity turned, 
and hurried down the steps, never stopping again until, 
having disposed of her berries and bundle, she was well 
out of sight on her way home. 

But Bobbity realized, more than ever, that she had a 
grievance. Not only granny and the green withe, the 
ugly bee and swollen ankle, but Dorothea and dainty ging- 
hatn dresses, long golden curls and pink satin ribbon, and 
Jim the choresman, and the big broom, and, yes,—ah, 
yes! her aching little heart was thinking bitter thoughts 
of the dear Jesus she had been trying to love: since the 
good missionary told her and mammy of the friend 
they had in the tender, pitying Saviour. Why had he 
made her black and poor? Why taken mammy, and 
given her granny? Yes,she surely felt she had a griev- 
ance, bard and hateful. 

“Jim, what a funny name,— Bobbity’! What’s the 
rest, anf who gave her such a rame, and who is she, 
anyhow?” questioned Dorothea, spying Bobbity on her 
homeward way. 

“Fur de lan’ sakes, Miss Dorithe-ar, gib a feller breff! 
Bobbity Babb. Bobbity, cos, when she wuz a young un, 
she wuz allus bobbin’ dat wooly hed o’ hern, an’ so de 
white folks dat Jule, her mudder, wurked fur, called her 
‘little Bobbity,’ an’ Bobbity she’s ben. Babb? Wall, 
dat wuz her fader’s name. Her mammy died las’ winter, 
an’ doy sent her down he-ar ter ole Suke, her granny. 
She’s a hard un, she is, an’ Bobbity’ll hev a time wid 
her, I tell yer now.” 

Here Dorothea’s conscience gave her a little twinge 
as she recall@d her rude and unkind words. But the 
clam-bake was still in sight, and the grievance yet pres- 
ent; so she did not permit that faithful monitor to trou- 
ble her as much as it might have done under more 
favorable circumstances. 

“Well,” said she, taking up her doll, “‘ Minerva Diana 
Jane” (Brother Tom had suggested the name), “we might 
as well go down to the beach. It’s a stupid old place, 
anyhow, and I wish we were at home. Can’t go any- 
where or do anything we want to.” 

-They went out, and, finding a shady spot under a 
scraggy little tree, sat down. The specks out on the 
misty horizon gradually drew nearer, developing into 
white sails and black hulls of steamer, schooner, and 
fishing-smack ; the sea-gulls were wheeling cverhead ; 
on a lonesome-looking golden rod a bumble-bee droned 
sleepily. A dreamy hush lay over sea and land. 

“Ha! I’ve foun’ yer at las’, yer little huzzy; lazin’ 
out he-ar in de san’. Git along wid yer! Git along 
outer dis, I tell yer! Are yerdef? I'll mak’ yer hear, 
I’li mak’ yer hear, Robbity Babb!” 
* Looking up quickly, Dorothea saw the ugly, wrinkled 





Bobbity, too, had a grievance! Hers, however, did not 








not Bobbity, ’'m”— — é 

“ Not Bobbity!” yelled the angry old woman. “Not 
Bobbity! I’ll teach yer ter lie, yer brack little imp;”. 
and she raised the long switch she had in her hand as if 
to let it fall with full force on the terrified child. 
“I’m not Bobbity, and I’m not black. [’m”— 

But what is the matter ? 

Glancing down, Dorothea saw only a pair of black 
legs, bare scrawny arms, tattered calico dress,—yes, even 
the old basket. She opened her mouth to scream, but 
no sound came from her trembling lips. In spite of 
herself, she scrambled up, and, running ahead of the old 
woman, who cut her now and then across her tender 
shoulders, rushed into the tumble-down cabin where she 
had seen Bobbity enter only a few minutes before, But 
no Bobbity was there. Onlya oe ene colored man 
sat by the fire. 

“ He-ar,” shouted “ granny,” ‘iotniins the stick into 
a corner, “ tak’ dis pan o’ taturs an’ peel ’eni, an’ don’ 
yer waste no time nuther, Si brung a bluefish an’ gin 
it ter me fer suppér. So hurry up wid yer. Den yer 
tak’ dat pail an’ go an’ dig dem clams I ’greed ter hab 
up ter de big house ter-night.” 

Dorothea, or Bobbity as she now seemed to be, did not 
dare do otherwise than a8 she was bidden. Taking the 
pan, with shaking limbs she sat down to her unaccus- 
tomed employment. 

“ Wait till I go for the clams,” she muttered under het 
breath, “ then I’ll ran away.” 

Having finished her hateful task, she started forth 
with her pail, and, once outside the door, began to run, 
But before she had gone ten steps, whom should she meet 
but mama and Cousin Minny coming along the beach! © 
“Mama, mama!” Rashing forward, she was about 
to throw herself into her arms, but, oh, oh! her heart 
would surely break ! 
Her mama looked at her with her kind, pleasant smile 
(mama always looked pleasant), but she did not speak to 
her, nor did she seem to know her own little girl. And 
—wonder of wonders !—who was that in the pink ging- 
ham dress and long golden curls, and whom Cousin Min- 
ny called “Dorothea, my dear?” She was looking 
straight at her, nose turned high in the air, while she 
said, scornfully : 

“Gracious me, what an object! What are you here 
for, you little scarecrow ? ” 

Oh, to get away from that turned-up nose, those scorn* 
ful blue eyes! Anywhere, anywhere! Into the sea) 
even. Looking back, she saw “old Suke” coming out 
ofthe cabin. Fear lent wings, and on she flew. She 
felt the cold water close over her feet, and 

“Dorothea, Dorothea! Why, child, what are you 
doing here? Just see your shoes!” and bending over 
her was mama’s loving but worried face, while she pointed 
to Dorothea’s feet, which were being Covered by the 
incoming tide. 

“O mama, mama!” she cried, throwing her arms 
around that person’s neck, while the tears burst forth, 
“You do know me,—don’t you? Iam your own little 
Dorothea! I am; oh, say I am!” 

“ Whatever can she mean ?” exclaimed Cousin Minny, 

But mama would not hear anything more until she 
had led the sobbing little girl away to her room, and had 
put on dry stockings and shoes. Then, sitting in mama's 
lap, and holding Cousin Minny’s hand, Dorothea told 
of the few minutes she had been Bobbity Babb. 

“ What was it,mama? What was it? A dream, of 
was it real? What was it?” 

Mama only smiled, but Cousin Minny, who, when at 
home, is a member of a literary club, and consequently 
is supposed to be a very wise young lady, said soberly, 
but with a merry twinkle in her eye: “ Karma, I guess.” 

Mama laughed, but, as she kissed Dorothea’s mystified 
face, arrswered gently : 

“ The Bible says, you remember, that ‘ the Lord called 
Samuel.’ It may be that the dear Saviour wanted to 
teach my little daughter the meaning of his great com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’” 

Neither could Bobbity Babb tell, nor did she ever 
know, why the next day, as she was creeping slyly 
around the corner with her basket of clams, a voice which 
belonged to the turned-up nose and scornful blue eyes 
called sweetly: “ Bobbity, Bobbity Babb, I want you.” 
Nor why the “lubly lady” took her away from granny 
and carried her to the city, where she had plenty of food, 


little heart, and where she means to learn enough of 
books, above all of “the best of books,” to be able, some 
day, to tell to poor, benighted souls in far-distant Africa 
the sweet story of a Saviour’s love. 





face of “ old Suke” scowling down at her, 
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neat clothes té wear, and kind words to cheer her lonely. 
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1, The Present Saviour : 
LESSON CALENDAR. £ Depmenn We Se seat 6 te.\8), 
God is present help is in trouble (Psa. ‘dy 1 
[Third Quarter, 1891.) - There ain fin * dey Bah 8 3 % 
9 lo, I a with ee ee a 
1, July 5.—The Word Made Fles........ ...ccicccsssssreesssensneee «see ODN 1: 1-18 | Jesus ms alway y (Luke is, 87). 
2 July 12.—Christ’s First Diseipl John 1 : 29-42 






HELPS. 




















_%. July 19.—Christ’s First Miracle. John 2; 1-11 
4, July %.—Christ and Nicodemu..............recesesecersnerreneeee JOHN 3 ; 1-17 
& August 2.—Christ at Jacob's Well John 4 : 5-26 

%. August 9.—Christ’s Authority John 5: 17-20 

#1, August 16,—The Five Thousand Fed John 6 : 1-14 

_& August 23,—Christ the Bread of Life. cecbdesbossotecnorcegabeoessbesbl Jobn 6 : 26-40 
“s. Angust 30.—Christ at the Feast John 7 : 81-44 

10, September 6.—The True Children of God John 8 : 31-47 


1, Sept. 18.—Christ and the Blind Man... John 9 : 1-11, 35-38 
September 20.—Christ the Good Shepherd 
13. September 27.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 4 : 13-19; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Acts 10 : 25-85. 
s 





John 10: 1-16 








LESSON XI., SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1891, 
* Trtue: CHRIST AND THE BLIND MAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 

| (John 9 : 1-11, 35-38. Memory verses: 35-38.) 


COMMON VERSION. 
1 And as Jecus passed by, he 
saw a man which was blind from 
his birth. 
D2 And bis disciples asked him, 
Saying, Master, who did sin, this 
man, or, his parents, that he was 
born blind? 

8 Jesus answered, Neither hath 
- man sinned, nor his parents: 
but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him. 

4 I must work the works of him 

that sene me, while it is day ; the’ 
flight cometh, when no man can 


6 As long as I am in the world, 

Iam the light of the world’ 

°6 When he had thus spoken, he 

spat on the ground, and made 

@lay of the spittle,and he anointed 
eyes of the blind man with 

e clay, 

+7 And said unto him, Go, wash 

ih ‘the pool of 81-16’am, (which is 

by interpretation, Sent.) He went 
s way therefore, and washed, 
came seeing. 

BY The neighbours therefore, 

they which before had seen 
iim that he was blind, said, Is 
hot this he that sat and begged? 

9 Some said, This is he: others 
said, He is like him: but he said, 
‘lam he. 

10 Therefore said they unto him, 
How were thine eyes opened? 

11 He answered and said, A man 
that is called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto 

Go to the pool of S!-16’am, and 
: and I went and washed, 
and I received sight. 


“ . . . . . 


285 Jesus heard that they had 
Gast him out; and when he had 
him, he said unto him, 
thon believe on the Son of 

? 

086 He answered and said, Who 
ig he, Lord, that I might believe 
on him? 

$7 And Jesus said unto him, 
Thou hast both seén him, and it 
is he that talketh with thee. 

38 And he said, Lord, I believe. 


REVISED VERSION. 
1 And as he passed by, he saw 
a man blind from his birth. 
2 And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Rabbi, who did sin, 
this man, or his parents, that 
8 he should be born blind? Jesus 
answered, Neither did this man 
sin, nor his patents: but that 
the works of God should be 
4 made manifest in him. We 
must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no 
6 man can work. When I am in 
the world, I am thelight of the 
6 world. When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, 
land anointed his eyes with 
7 the clay, and said unto him, 
Go, wash in the pool of Siloam 
(which is by interpretation, 
Sent). He went away there- 
fore, and washed, and came 
8 seeing. The neighbours there- 
fore, and they which saw him 
aforetime,that he was a beggar, 
said, Is not this he that sat and 
9 begged? Others said, It is he: 
. others said, No, but he is like 
10 him. He said, Ilamhe. They 
said therefore unto him, How 
11 then were thine eyes opened? 
He answered, The man that is 
called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said 
unto me, Go to Siloam, and 
wash: so I went away and 
washed, and I received sight. 


35 Jeeus heard that they had 
cast him out; and finding him, 
he said, Dost thou believe on 
386 *the SonofGod? He answered 
and said, And who is he, Lord, 
that I may believe on him? 

87 Jesus said unto bim, Thou hast 
both seen him, and he it is that 

88 speaketh with thee. And he 
said, Lord, I believe. And he 
worshipped him. 








And he worshipped him. 


The American Revisers would substitute “who” for “which” in 
verse 8. 


“TOF, Or with the thereof 
onal his *Many ancient 
read the Biatiay a 


authorites 





LESSON PLAN. 


as 


. Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


* Goupen Text ror THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.—John 20 : 31. 





_ Lrssox Toric: 


now I see.—John 9 : 25. 


‘ Damy Home Reaprnes: 


M&.—Jotn 9 : 1-11, 85-38 The Son the light of men. 
T.—Jobn 9 : 12-34. Disputes over the blind man. 
W.—Mark 20 : 46-52. Bartimeus restored. 
T.—Mark 8 : 22-26. Another blind man healed. 
F.—Psalm 146 : 1-10. Praises for God's help. 

The Lord's help for the blind. 
$.—Isa. 42 : 17-25. Spiritual blindness. 


$.—Isa. 42 : 1-16. 


The Son the Light of Man. 


< 1. The Blind Man Met, vs. 1-5. 
, Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Blind Man Healed, vs. 6-11. 
3. The Blind Man Saved, vs. 36-38. 


> Gorper Text: One thing I know, that, whereas I war blind, 


Jesus the Son of God. 


i. vie owt Man: 

Who did sin... that he should be born blind? (2.) 
Affliction cometh not forth od the dust (Job 5: :? 

Many are pon Semertene of te righteous ( Psa. > 
This sickness lory of God Sohn Bas 

Wass the Leed lovers sal asteneth (Heb. 12 : “he 


Hil. The Opportunity for Work: 
We must work... while it is day (4). 
Wist ye not - I miust be in my Father's house 
My meat is... to accomplish*h — (John 4 ; 34). 
works... given me to accomp! . 1 do (John 5 : 36). 
if a man walk in the day, he pre not (Joba 11; 9). 
1. “As he passed by, he saw a man blind from hia birth.” (1) The 
wretched man ; (2) The Mey affliction ; (3) The gracious 
Helper.—(1) Blessing needed ; ay lessing near, 
2. “That the works of God shoul made manifest in him.” (1) 
A blind subject; (2) A abt pty Lord; (3) A world-wide 
SP initestation, 
8. ‘Il am the light of the world.” The world’s gloom ; (2) The 
Lord's light.—(1) Darkness ; (2) S htenment. 


li. THE BLIND MAN HEALED, 


|. The Lord’s Commands : 
Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (7). 


Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2 : 5). 
nS man love me, he will keep my word (John 14 ; 28). 
a ty keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love (John 


house? (Luke 2 : 49,) 


His LS. IS are not grievous (1 John 5 : 8). 


li: The Man's Submission : 
He went,... and washed, and came arent (7). 
Then wesit he down, and dipped himself...in Jordan (2 Kings 


ed at liny. vned I will let down on mee (Luke 5 : 5). 


ay Slee theme to the brim 
ie that was dead ame forth (John 11 : in’ 


it. The Man’s Confession : 
The man thut ts called Jesus made clay (11). 


I will declare what he hath done for ay — Ver 66 : 16). 
Byer is «++ Who shall confess me,. li I also ‘confess (Matt. 


If any man should confess him, . .. he should be put ont (John 9 : 22). 
With the mouth confession is made unto salvation (Rom. 10 ; 10). 
1. “Go, Ss the poolof Siloam.” (1) A dire need ; oh . _— 
tive command ; (4) A potent 
g) cone changed n man; 


less poc! Ayo 

2. “Is 273 a he that sat and . ed 
(2) The observers ; (8) T = All oF rp 

3. “I went away oon ene, and I receiv sight ” (1) I went; 

(2) I washed ; (3) I 


Ill. THE BLIND MAN SAVED, 


|. The Seeking Saviour : 
Jesus... finding him, he said (35). 
Like unto... a merchant —— goodly pearls (Matt. 18 : 45). 
Doth he not. . . seek that whieh goeth astray? (Matt. 18 : 12.) 
pete cheer three years I come seeking fruit (Luke Be) 7). 
of than Came to seek and to save ke 19 : YO). 


ll, The Vital Question ; 

Dost thou believe on the Son of God? (35.) 
He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved (Mark “: 16). 
He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life (John 8 : 
Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved ty 16: $1). 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness (Rom. 10 : 10). 


Il. The Saving Response: 
He said, Lord, I betieve (38), 


I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24). 

I have believed that thou art the Christ (John 11 : 27). 

We believe that thou camest forth from God Gobn 16 : 30). 

We believe that we shall be saved through. . . Jesus (Acts 15 : 11). 


1. “Jesus oan that they had cast him pare and ——w him, he 
said.”’ (1) Jesus knows; (2) Jesus seeks; | Jesus saves.—(1) 
Cast out by men; (2) Taken up by the Lo —(1) Rejected of, 
men: (2) Accepted of Jesus. 

2. “Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” A question (1) Per- 
sonal : (2) Pointed ; (3) Vital. 

8. * Lord, I believe,” (1) The ‘soul's 


8 Saviour ; (2) The soul's sur- 
rents ; (3) The soul's success. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS, 


A work of Satan (2 Cor. 4 : 4); 

An effect of sin (Matt. 6 : 28 ; John 3: 19, 20). 
Begets all evil (Eph. 4 ; 17-19 ; 1 John 2: 11). 
Hostile to fellowship with God (1 John 1 : 6, 7). 

A condition of the wicked (Psa. 82:5; Prov. 4 : 19). 
A heinous sin (Isa, 26:11; Rom. 1 : 18, 21). 

Christ removes it (Luke 4:18; John 8 : }]2; 9 : 39). 
Saints freed from it (Eph. 5:8 ; Col. 1: YB). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—There are two views of the chro- 
nological position of John 9: 1 to 10: 21. One connects the 
passage with the feast of tabernacles, the other places it just 
before the feast of dedication. On the former view, there are 
no intervening events recorded, though there is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the length of the interval. The lat- 
ter view is favored by the marginal reading in John 10 : 22 
(* At that time was the feast of dedication”), but this is not 
decisive. If the*healing of the blind man occurred just 
before the later feast, the intervening events are those re- 
corded by Luke (Luke 9: 51 to 13:9). Yet there are many 
opinions as to the distribution of these ‘events: 1. If our 
Lord did not return to Galilee, then Luke 9 : 51 to 10: 16 
should be placed before the last two lessons. 2. If Luke 11 : 
14.to 13 : 9 belongs to an earlier part of the Galilean minis- 
try,.as Robinson holds, then this passage also must be ex- 
cluded from the intervening narrative. The same questions 
arise in a modified form on the theory that the lesson ocvurred 
just after the feast of tabernacies. In that case the discussion 





the raising 
the last lesan of this quarter and the rst one ofthe fourth 
quarter. 
' PLaces.—At Jerusslem, The blind man may have been 
sitting. near one of the temple gates, as beggars were wont to’ 
do. The pool of Siloam is at the mouth of the Tyropoon 
valley (the upper of two pools), and is fed by a subterranean 
passage from the so-called Fountain of the Virgin, Where 
our Lord afterwards met the healed man 13 not stated, but 
probably not far from the temple, 
Time.—Either the first Sabbath after the feast of salina 
nacles, shortly after October 18, or immediately before the 
feast of dedication, in. Deeember, the year being A.U.C. 782;. 
that is,/A.D. 29. Probably all the events occurred on the 
same day. : 
Prrsons,—Our. Lord ; his disciples; a blind man (a beg- 
gar); the neighbors of the blind man. 
IncipenTs.—The. meeting’ with the blind man; the ques- 
tion of the disciples ag to whose sin had caused the blindness; 
our-Lord’s reply, intimating the healing and its lesson; the 
anointing of the eyes of the blind man; he is sent to Siloam, 
and returns cured. The neighbors discuss the identity of the 
man; he explains how Jesus opened his eyes. - After he had 
been cast out of the synagogue, by the Jews, for his bold state- 
ment respecting his cure, Jesus finds him, and asks him if he 
believes onthe Son of God. Asking who he is, the man is 
told that Jesus is the person meant. He avows his belief, 
and worships our Lord, , 
There is no parallel passage. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1-3.—And as he passed. by, he saw a man blind: from 
his-birth, And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who did 
sin, thig man, or his parents, that he should be born blind? Jesus 
answered, Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: but that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him: The closing 
words of the eighth chapter which are found in the Authorized 
Version, “ and so passed by,” are omitted by the Revisers, id 
accordance with the best authorities. The ninth chapter; 
which is complete in its story, according to some writers is td 
be separate from the eighth, and we are thus transferred to 
another time, somewhat after the discourse of the forme? 
chapter, when the excitement at the end of that discoursé 
(John 8 : 59) had passed. This view of the matter, however} 
does not seem to be necessary. The connection between thé 
chapters may be.more immediate.— Who did- sin + This-qties- 
tiot of the disciples is one that involves difficulty in its ex4 
planation. It is evidently founded on the idea, commott 
among the Jews, that suffering and calamity of this sort weré 
to be acgounted for by sin, as in some way connected with 
the individual.. Here, however, was a case where the evil 
began with birth, and thus could not be a consequence of 
sin committed since birth. The use of the words “this man,” 
in the question, seems strange and surprising. It is possible 
that the thought of the disciples may have been this: The 
only explanations possible in ordinary eases‘seem not to be 
applicable in such # case as this: the man’s own sin, because 
the blindness is from birth; the sin of his parents, owing to 
the greatness of the calamity,—what explanatiou. can: be 
given? Let us ask Jesus himself to solve the diffieulty. 
Some, however, have supposed that there isa suggestion of 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of sotils, some sinfulness in 
the pre-existent state—a doctrine held, it is supposed, to 
some extent, among the Jews. Others, that the thought may 
have been of the possibility of sin in the unborn child, -The 
answer of Jesus strikes at the foundation of their question, 
without giving a direct reply to the twofuld inquiry. It 
separates the calamity from sin altogether, and declares it: to 
have its cause in something else.— That the works of God should 
be made manifest in him: There seems, evidently, to be a 
reference in this clause to the miracle of heeling which was 
about to be performed. Whether this reference inoludes all 
that is intended, is questionable. Quite probably the whole 
matter of God’s working in the great plan for the salvation of 
men through Christ may have been in mind in the use of 
the words. 

Verses 4,5.— We must work the works of him that sent me, 
while it is day: the night cometh, when no man can work, When 
Tom in the world, I am the light of the world: The Authorized 
Version has “I” instead of “we” at the beginning of verse 
4. If we read “we,” with tne Revisers, Jesus unites his 
disciples with himeelf in the general statement of duty and 
obligation. While it is day: Day and night here evidently 
represent the time of life and death,—the working-time and 
the time when work must cease. For Jesus, the end of the 
working-time was drawing near.— When I am in the world: 
During the time of his presence and working in the world he 
is the light of the world,—his work is to give light, as was 
now to be done in. the case of this blind man, so faras the 
light of the eyes was concerned; and as was to be seen—in the 
higher sense—in every case where spiritual illumination and 
true life were given. The expression is in its form equive- 





is regarding the number of events to be placed between the 


lent to “whenever,” and, if so interpreted, it becomes a uni« 



















jalways. | 
ietephaahiey to the performance of the miracle. 

Verses 6,7.— When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes with the clay, 
and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by 
interpretation, Sent). He went away therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing: The reason why Jesus used here the precise 
means which he did, we are unable to determine. We ob- 
serve that sometimes the cures were performed by a word, 
and apparently without the use of any instrumental agency. 
and that at other times such agencies, if they may be so 
called, were employed. There is no case which corresponds, 
in this respect, precisely with the one here related. It would 
seem that the adaptation of the means to the end, in the dif- 
ferent cases, may probably have had some connection with 
the state of mind of the person to be cured. The sending to 
the pool of Siloam, and the addition of the interpretation 
of the name on the part of the evangelist, must also be left to 
conjecture. Many have found a symbolical meaning here, as 
connected with the mission and work of Jesus. Comparison 
is made with Isaiah 8 : 6, as suggesting that Siloah and its 
waters were regarded as typical, and the word “sent” is 
pressed as the one very frequently used with reference to 
Jesus. But we cannot affirm anything with confidence. 

Verses 8, 9.—The neighbors therefore, and they which saw him 
aforetime, that he was a beggar, said, Is not this he that sat and 
begged? Others said, It is he: others said, No, but he is like him. 
He said, Iam he: The man, on returning from Siloam, came 
to his house (v. 7); and soon after thi, very probably on the 
same day or the day following, the neighbors became aware 
that a strange thing had happened. They saw what seemed 

‘ to be the same blind beggar, of whom they had known as 
being blind from his birth, possessed of sight like themselves. 
What could it mean?—A beggar: This fact has not been 
mentioned earlier in the narrative. Some have supposed 
that the particle should be translated “ because” rather than 
“that,” and that the clause gives the reason why they were 
so familiar with the fact of his blindness. It will be noticed 
that the persons designated “as they which saw him” are 
distinguished from “the neighbors.” Their attention had 
been drawn to him as a beggar, they had seen him that he 
was a beggar (if we adopt the rendering “that”), This was 
their knowledge of him; the neighbors, of course, knew 
more. The presentation of the story at this point is most 
patural and vivid, and it bears witness of its own truth- 
fulness. 

Nerses 10, 11.—They said therefore unto him, How then were 
thine eyes opened? He answered, The man that is called Jesus 
geade clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to 
Siloam, and wash: so I went away, and washed, and I received 
sight: The man assured them that he was infleed the person 
whom they had so often seen as a b!ind beggar. Their aston- 
ishment and questioning were at once turned, and naturally 
so, to the manner of the cure. How—in what way and by 
what means—were thine eyes opened? The man, in the sim- 
plest manner, repeats the facts of the case. He speaks of ‘the 
one who had restored his sight as “the man called Jesus.” 
He speaks of him as one who would be recognized by his 
name on the part of the questioners, but he says nothing 
more. He even declares that he does not know where Jesus 
now is (v. 12). The manner in which the man deals with his 
questioners, as the story moves on, is one of the most life-like 
things connected with the narrative. 

Verses 35, 36.—Jesus heard that they had cast him out ; and 
finding kim, he said, Dost thou believe on the Son of God? He 
answered and said, And who is he, Lord, that I may believe on 
him ?—The story of the leading of the man to the Pharisees, 
and of what followed, is found in #he verses intervening be- 
tween the two sections of this lesson; and now we have the 
revelation of himself, on the part of Jesus, to the man whom 
he had blessed. The Pharisees had “cast him out;” that is, 
they had contemptuously thrust him out from the place where 
he had been brought into their presence. The expression here 
does not refer, as it does in some other places, to a formal 
excommunication by the authorities — The Son of God: Some 
authorities read “the Son of man.” Jesus puts a question 
which is beyond the man’s present thought, but one which 
muy well lead him to the end desired,—the consummation of 
the blessing whrich he had to bestow upon him. The man, 
no doubt, was filled with awe and reverence by reason of what 
he had experienced. He manifests confidence i in Jesus, and 
a-ks to be led to the truth. 

Verses 37, 38.—Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, 
and he it is that speaketh with thee. And he said, Lord, I believe. 
And he worshipped him: The first clause, “thou hast seen him,” 
may have in itself a special reference to the new gift of sight 
which had been bestowed upon the man; and this is, indeed, 
the view which is taken by many writers. He also stands 
now before you, and is uttering these words in your hearing. 
In this solemn and impressive way Jesus makes himself 
known. The man at once yields his full confidence, and is 
persuaded that the one who has wrought the great miracle 
for him is, indeed, what he affirms himself to be. He an- 
swers, in the fulness of feeling and of faith, “ Lord, I believe ;” 


answers okie 
Sadak hd esichiya: It is not strange that the words 
of Jesus should follow, which we find in the next verse, 
“that they which see not may see.” 
Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the distressing characteristics of the East is the 
frequency of blindness. In Northern Europe, one person in 
a thousand is blind; but, in Egypt, there is one blind in 
every hundred, or even in stilt fewer. In Palestine, the 
affliction is not so terribly eommon; but I do not remenber 
any number of young or old among whom I did not meet 
instances of more or less complete loss of sight. A slight 
inflammation, which ‘could be readily cured, is left to itself, 
from the want of medical knowledge and the listlessness of 
ignorance, till the eyes are gone. 

Jesus, in his deep sympathy with all the sons of affliction, 
had healed blind people in different parts; but now, in Jeru- 
salem, as he passed by, the unusual case of one born blind 
met his notice. “Did this man sin, or his parents,” asked the 
disciples, “that he was born blind?” The ancient theory 
among the Jews had been that rewards and punishments for 
sin were meted out in the present life, the good or evil often 
descending on the children when not already apportioned to 
their parents. The blind man must, in the opinion of the 
day, be atoning either for some sin of his father or mother 
or of some one related to them, or he must himself have 
sinned before his birth. 

Jesus, however, repeating and enforcing still more strongly 
the teaching of the prophets (Jer. 32: 29, 30; Ezek. 18), 
exploded this doctrine finally and explicitly in his comment 
on the Galileans slain by Pilate, while sacrificing, and on 
the eighteen men killed by the fall of a tower in Siloam 
(Luke 13: 1-5). In the present case, he told the disciples, 
“Neither did this man sin, nor his parents; he has been born 
thus that the works of God should be made manifest in him;” 
that is, the works which God designed to display through our 
Lord,—his Messiah, or Anointed. As if he had said, Nothing 
is accidental, and, in the counsels of the Eternal, this man’s 
blindness shows the sanction of God to my claim as sent by 
him. 

He then continued, “We—that is, you, disciples, and I~ 
must work the works of him that sent me while it is day; 
the night cometh, when no man can work;” we are they who 
have been appointed by God to do his works till death ends 
our possibility of action. Samuel Johnson had the words 
“The night cometh” on his watch, in Greek; Sir Walter 
Scott had them on a sun-dial at Abbottsford ; and I remember 
seeing an autograph received from Carlyle, in which he put 
his name below them. God sent Christ, and he sent the dis- 
ciples, and thus he could join himself with them as “we.” 

He then went on to say, “ While I am in the world, I am 
the light of the world” (v. 5). To be in the world implied 
that he shed light round him, and hence must show this for 
the good of the poor sufferer before them; and, moreover, the 
gift of physical light would also bring spiritual light to his 
soul (v. 38). He was soon toleave the earth, and, when he 
had done so, his miracles of love would cease, so far as his 
visible personal agency was concerned. After that, he would 
be the light of the world by the Holy Spirit, working through 
those to whom he was given. 

Having spoken thus, “he spat on the ground,” and, with 
the clay thus made, anointed the eyes of the poor man, and 
told him to find his way to the pool of Siloam, in the valley 
below, at its south-east corner. The word “Siloam,” or, 
rather, “Siloah,” means, strictly, “the sending forth” or 
“outflow” [of the waters]; but St. John, wishing to connect 
the name with the sending of the blind man, explains it as 
meaning “sent,” in accordance with the typical etymologies 
common among his people. 

To make the clay, and anoint the blind eyes with it, was as 
contrary to the sabbath laws of the rabbis as the carrying of 
his pallet by the impotent man healed on a previous visit to 
Jerusalem. This miracle, like that one, wa8 wrought on the 
sabbath, and we may well suppose that the illegal “work” 
on the holy day, associated with it by Christ, was intended as 
another lesson to the Pharisees that it was lawful to do good 
on the sabbath, in contradiction of their arbitrary rules. 
There could certainly have been no need of the clay, for the 
word which could raise the dead was assuredly mighty enough 
to open the eyes of the blind. It may, however, have served 
a farther end of ‘testing the faith or trust of the sufferer; for 
the moral attitude to Christ of those he proposed to heal was 
always made the condition of his exerting his miraculous 
power on them. Yet it wouid have been enough, one would 
think, even for this end, to have sent him to the pool to wash, 
without the anointing; so that we seem led back to the con- 
jecture that it was done to vindicate a higher sabbath law 
than that which tyrannized over the community, and con- 
founded outward strictness with the essentials of sabbath 
observance. 

Meanwhile, the poor blind man, groping his way down the 












late from the ‘temple courts, at the seni aeaiaa aa hed :, 
reached the Kedron valley and the pool of Siloam; on the 
side next the temple hill. It is now fifty-two feet long and 
eighteen wide, some piers, like flying buttresses, standing on 
its north side, while part of a colamn rises in the middle of 
it,—remains, doubtless, of the church built over it thirteen 
handred years ago, or of a monastery erected beside it in the 
twelfth century, from the sacredress of the spot where so 
great a miracle was wrought. You go down_gight ancient 
stone steps to reach the water, which is used for drinking, for 
washing not particularly clean linen, and for bathing. Here 
the sightless eyes, when duly bathed, became whole, so that 
he who had come to the spot blind from his birth returned 
from it with the clear eyesight of other men. 

Having sat in the open places of the town and temple as @ 
beggar all his life, he was necessarily well known to a great 
many; but the change made by his eyes being restored al- 
most destroyed his identity to not a few. “Is not this he 
that sat and begged?” said one. Others asserted it was 
he, but only to have their recognition of him disputed by 
assurances that it was not he, but one like him. The man 
himself, however, settled the question by saying that he was 
the very person. ‘How were your eyes opened, then?” 
asked tliose around; and then followed a simple statement of 
what Christ had told him to do, and of the result. 

Brought before the rabbis, to repeat the strange story, the 
fact that the clay had been made on the Sabbath quite out- 
weighed, in their opinion, by the guilt of such desecration, 
any consideration of the higher aspects of the miracle, and 
led to repeated examinations of the man before the rabbinical 
court, with the end that, as the beggar manfully defended hig 
benefactor, whose name he only knew some time after he was 
healed, the authorities excommunicated him, To be put out 
of the synagogue was a terrible punishment, for it boycotted 
him with the most painful severity, forcing him, in fact, to 
seek food and shelter among the heathen, or the multitude of 
poor people, who, having neither leisure nor means to obey 
the law strictly, were regarded as “cursed,” and were treated 
as pariahs by their brethren. 

Hearing the fate that had befallen him and his noble 
fidelity, Jesus took an opportunity to see him again, and, 
after we know not what pleasant intercourse, asked him if he 
believed on the Son of God. “Lord, who is he, that I may 
believe?” answered he,—for he was ready to believe anything 
from one to whom he was bound by such a tie as that which 
joined him to Christ, “Thou hast both seen him,” said 
Jesus, “and he it is that speaketh with thee.” It was 
enough. “Lord, I believe,” was the instant confession, fol- 
lowed by kneeling at his feet, and paying him reverence and. 
“worship.” The soul had its eyesight given it now, as well 
as the body! 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





JESUS SEEING THE BLIND, AND 
THE BLIND SEEING JESUS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


It is remarkable that, while the other evangelists tell of mira- 
cles dove at the request of others, all but one of those which 
John records were spontaneous on Christ’s part. That char- 
acteristic is strikingly brought out in this narrative. “He 
saw” the man. No one interceded for him. The disciples 
regarded him only as a theological problem. He himself sat 
silent, waiting for alms, al) unconscious of the kind eyes fixed 
on him. But Jesus saw and pitied, recognized the will of the 
Father, and was about to intervene with healing when he was 
delayed by the question of the disciples. 

Two ways of looking at suffering are suggested by the dis- 
ciples’ inquiry and Christ’s answer. The former glanced at 
the blind man without pity. His was a common calamity, 
and interested them only as raising a doubt as to the persons 
to be blamed for it. Perhaps they remembered the saying to 
another sufferer, “ Thou art made whole: sin no more.’ A 
commonplace of their religion was the connection between 
sin and suffering ; and as, in this case, the affliction had been 
from birth, it strikes them as a curious question whether 
there had been sin in some previous state of existence, or 
whether it was a case of the children’s expiating the parents’ 
fault. 

Christ’s answer falls into three parts (vs. 3-5). First, he 
teaches the disciples and us how to look at suffering. So far 
as we are concerned, the chief consideration is that it gives 
opportunity for manifesting “the works of God” by helping 
to remedy it. No doubt there is a connection between sin 
and sorrow, and Jesus recognized it when he pronounced for- 
giveness to the palsied man before he healed his body. But 
to study misery as material for theological speculations or for 
censorious adjudging blame, is to miss its true purpose for us, 
Not what brought it, but what we can do to remove it, is the 
question for us. Speculations about “the origin of evil” 
may ousify the heart so that it throbs with no pity. That 
question is deeply interesting and important in its own place, 
but that place is not when we are standing beside the sufferer. 
Discuss the cause of the fire as much as you like, but try to 

put it out first and philosophize afterwards. The Purpose of 














































































































































































































































































the evil around us, in reference to us, is to touch us with pity 
and suminon us to help. “The works of God” are works of 
alleviation of affliction done by men who, in thus working, 
are carrying out the divine purpose and imitating the divine 
acts. We are likest God when we strive to reduce the sum 
of human misery. 

Verse 4 unfolds the secret of Christ’s unwearied diligence 
in his appointed task. The reading adopted in the Revised 
Version, “we must work,” associates us with him, and sets 
forth the great “ must” which dominated his life as meant to 
dominate ours. But if that be the true reading, the difference 
between the Master and the servants remains; for our obliga- 
tion is consequent on his mission, and his relation to the 
Father is that of being “sent” in a special manner. Jesus 
here shows us his inmost heart. That solemn “ must” ruled 
all his life, and, in this Gospel, is often on his lips. But it 
was no unwelcome necessity reluctantly obeyed, but was in- 
woven with his deepest will and the occasion of his continual 
delight. Because his spirit said, “I delight to do thy will,” 
he was thereby “ anointed with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows.” 

Jesus, too, as well as we, was stimulated to fill the moments 
with toil by the consciousness that the time was short. He, 
too, must make the most of the opportunities of earthly life; 
for, after it, the season for these gentle works of Omnipotence 
clothed in flesh would be ended. True, the “night” was 
really day, and the rest which followed earthly toil was to be 
filled with loftier work than giving this man sight; but still, 
the form of work which he then was doing could not be done 
in a near future. Therefore his course on earth, besides its 
grander and more recondite features, is marked by the homely 
virtue of hard work, and utilizing every moment. 

These two characteristics are to be reproduced by us, 
whether this verse is to be read “we” or “I.” The quick 
response of a shoot of pity and love when we see sorrow; the 
consciousness of a great necessity, which we rejoice to obey, 
bids us help the sufferers, and so do God’s works; the unhast- 
ing, unresting diligence which marks the evening shadows 
lengthening, while so much of the harvest is unreaped, and 
therefore is a miser of time and prodigal of strength,—these 
are the signs of a true disciple. Let us leave the question of 
the cause of the misery to censorious and curious people, 
except so far as the knowledge of the cause may direct wise 
effort to cure; and let us feel that every sorrow which we see 
has & message and purpose for us, and is God’s call to us to 
soothe and, if possible, remove it. 

Verse 5 is the majestic utterance of his conscious power, 
which power here is present to his mind, as, if we may so say, 
the measure of his responsibility. He knows that he is “the 
light of the world,” and can give the lower light for the eyes, 
and the higher for the spirit, to this man, ns to every man. 
Therefore he pauses before him, full of pity, of filial obedience, 
and of consciousness of power. The words are to be taken in 
their widest and deepest meaning, as declaring what John 
said in the prologue to the Gospel, that he is the light of 
men, in all senses of that word, and to all. He did not cease 
to be “in the world” when he ascended, any more than he 
began to be in it when he was born; but the period of his 
earthly life had special modes of manifesting him as the 
light, and one of these was such a miracle as this, While, 
then, in one aspect, the saying is parallel to the preceding, in 
another it stretches far beyond it, and declares a presence 
and an influence coeval with creation and coextensive 
with bumanity. Christ is the light of the world in a sense 
in which none others are; but the same condescension which 
underlies the possible “we” preceding, associates us with him 
in the name, and, derived though our radiance be, he calls 
* his servants “the lights of the world.” The name should be 
to us what here it was to him, a call to let the light shine 
on darkened eyes. 

The miracle proper is the smallest part of this narrative, 
aril is distinguished by the special feature of our Lord’s use 
of means, which was rare with him, and in each case prob- 
ably to be accounted for by the spiritual needs of the subjects. 
It might be a help to feeble faith, to a man who had not seen 
his gentle face nor marked the pity in his eye. The touch 
of his hand on the poor sightless eyes, and the clay laid there 
by it, would aid apprehension, and be a crutch for faith. 

Another peculiarity is the healing at a distance, of which 
we have another example in chapter 4. The significance of 
the name “Siloam ” was the reason for its place in the cure. 
That name refers either to the gushing out of the waters dis- 
charged from an underground channel, or, less probably, to 
their being a gift sent from God. Already in John 7 : 37 the 
water from that spring was taken by our Lord as a type of 
himeelf; and here the emphasis is to be laid, not on the fact 
that the blind man was “sent” to the fountain, but that he 
who was “sent from God” was the true agent in his cure. 

Again, the method of cure suspends healing on obedience, 
as in the other case where the command “Stretch forth thy 
hand” was addressed to a man who could not stretch it out, 
but who, trying, became able. Compliance with Christ's con- 
ditions brings healing. For us the condition is faith. We 
have to wash in the true Fountain, “sent of God” for sin and 
wuclesnness ; and, if we do, we shall come seeing, and clean. 


The buzz of talk among the neighbors is vividly given, and 
attests the conspicuous notoriety of the miracle. The blind 
man’s character is strongly marked throughout. He sturdily 
adheres to facts, will not be tempted one inch beyond them, 
declines to speculate, or to profess to know anything more 
than he'does know; has a touch of dry sarcasm and quick- 
wittedness, and, withal, docility very touching when combined 
with such independence. Therefore he gets the better sight, 
as told in the closing verses of the lesson. 

His conceptions of Jesus had been steadily rising, from 
“the man Jesus” to “a prophet,” and “from God.” Op- 
position and the floundering of the Pharisees in trying to 
explain away his cure had led him to progressive prepared- 
ness for the fuller revelation. The excommunication left him 
sad, but unshaken. Jesus went to look for the outcast, as he 
ever does. The question “ Dost thou believe?” is really an 
invitation to believe; and it is to be observed that our Lord 
here asks for faith in its deepest sense; namely, that believing 
on him, which we have had frequent occasion to distinguish 
from simple believing him. It is reliance absolute and firm 
which he seeks. And the object of that faith is “the Son of 
God,” in the full meaning of that great name, the whole sig- 
nificance of which yet waited tobe revealed, How thestrong, 
sturdy man who had held his own with the sanhedrin, and 
given back sarcasm for threat, melts and bows in docility 
before him, whom he had such good cause to trust, and whose 
greatness had begn slowly shining in on his newly seeing soul ! 

It is not soldiciedn which professes its readiness to 
accept further teaching from a teacher who has done so much 
for him. If Jesus were the prophet which his acts convinced 
the man that he was, then his words were to be taken as truth, 
whatever they declared or demanded. The recognition of 
him as “ from God,” honestly followed out, will Jead to some- 
thing more wonderful still. Where there has been true ad- 
herence to ‘present measures of light, and willingness to follow 
that light. wherever it leads, Jesus will come and disclose him- 
self. Many a man has found that to be cast out by men is to 
be found by Christ, and that, when hunted from the fellow- 
ship of formalists, his solitude has been illumined by the sun- 
shine of thet face. 

The answer of our Lord to the man’s eager question is very 
beautiful. He does not say “I am he,” but describes himself 
by two characteristics, the first of which (“thou hast seen 
him”) touches delicately the obligation under which the 
man lay to him, and the proof in the miracle of his love and 
power. “That thou canst see at all is my gift, and my better 
gift is that thou dost see me.” The second emphasizes the 
wonderful fact that the Son of God stands in buman form 
before him, and talks in familiar friendship. It is like the 
word to the Samaritan woman, “1 that speak unto thee am 
he;” and both lay on our hearts the gracious and astound- 
ing mystery of incarnate love, by which the Son of God 
dwells among us, and men can speak face to face with him as 
a man speaketh with his friend. 

Thus flooded with light, the soul of this poor blind man 
bows in lowly adoration, compact of gratitude, awe, and loving 
trust, and worships the bringer of sight to his eyeballs and of 
the better vision to his spirit. If we will listen to Jesus, he 
will talk with us; and if we will obey his conditions and go 
to the fountain “Sent,” which is himself, and wash there, we 
too shall see, and have for ours the irrefragable argument of 
experience, with which this blind beggar pulverized the cavils 
of the sanhedrin: “ Whether he be a sinner or no, I know 
not: one thing I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE ARGUMENTATIVE VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 


This man, blind from his birth, and the cripple, lame from 
his mother’s womb, who was healed at the gate called “ Beau- 
tiful,” had one thing in common, They knew. The first 
knew that he saw, however men might cavil about the how 
and the doer. The second knew, as he walked and leaped 
and praised God, that those withered feet, unused for over 
forty years, were made whole, And the others, seeing the 
man that was healed standing with them, could say nothing 
against it, It means a great deal when the mouths of such 
cavilers are stopped. 

Experience has a value to self and to others. Try it to the 
utmost. The blind man, sneered at for his ignorance, bad- 
gered by those he supposed to be his betters, knew more of 
Christ than all the Sanhedrin that excommunicated him. 
He had experienced his saving power. 

But receiving eyesight was the least of his blessings. 
Christ came to him in his cast-out condition, and told him 
the glorious trath that he was the Son of God. He answered, 
“Lord, I believe,” and he worshiped him. Things hidden 
from those wise in their own conceit were revealed to this 
babe. 

“The light of the world” is also ready to give men eyes to 
see it. This man was a good case. He was not blind as a 
punishment of his sins nor of his parents’ sina’ He had soul 











enough to stand up for his convictions against all the pesier- 
ing of the Pharisees, and casting out of the authorities, Then 
Jesus went, hunted for him, found him, and revealed to bis 
enlightened soul the glorious truth of his divine sonship. 

It is worth while to have been blind to have this experi- 
ence, Disabilities may be blessings, not disasters. Even 
mourning and persecutions may be blessed if God comforts. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Blind from his birth (v. 1). It is not in any sense true that 
all men are born free and equal. All men are born with 
more or less of chains about them and of defects in them. 
And some men are at a great disadvantage with their fellows 
from the start. Unless we can overcome difficulties for which 
we are not ourselves directly responsible, and with which we 
eame into the world, our race in life isa hopeless one. Hence 
it is that only the Physician who can cure troubles that began 
before we were born can really give us the help we need. 

His disciples asked, ... who did sin, this man, or his parents, 
that he should be born blind? Jesus answered, Neither did this 
man sin, nor his parents (vs. 2,3). Jesus evidently did not 
mean that neither this man nor either of his parents was a 
sinner; nor yet that bodily infirmity and disease are not a 
consequence of sin. These points are settled by the whole 
sweep of Scripture teaching. They were obviously not called 
in question by the disciples. But Jesus did here indicate that 
not every case of bodily infirmity is a specific result of per- 
sonal sinning. His teaching on this point applies peculiarly 
to the false doctrine, still so prevalent, that all sickness and 
bodily disorders are the immediate consequence of sinning. © 
Whether a disciple of Jesus is to have sickness or health, is 
a question to be settled by God himself, according to -his 
knowledge of what is for God’s glory and for the disciple’s 
truest good. 

We must work the works of him that sent me (v. 4). All of us 
have a share in working the works of God, but only God © 
deserves the glory of the origin or of the results of those 
works. None of us have a right to do any work that is not 
God's work, but all of us can find enough to do in the diree- 
tion of God’s working. There is only one source of wisdom, 
only one source of true goodness; but there is endless variety 
in the methods of showing that wisdom, and of following that 
guidance. God plans all. Jesus discloses God’s plans. All 
of us can follow Jesus, can imitate Jesus, can work with Jesus, 
in the all-inclusive and all-harmonious works of God. God 
sent Jesus to show us what to do. Our duty is to, have a 
share in the work which Jesus came to illustrate and direct. 

The night cometh, when no man can work. Our time for work 
is short enough at the best. Even if we were to keep awake 
at night, others would sleep, and our work with and for them 
must be intermitted. But we also must sleep. Every night 
brings its call to us to cease our labors and to rest. Only 
while it is day can we do the work of day. Planting must 
be done in seed-time. Tending the field must be done in 
growing-time. Harvesting must be dene when the crop is 
ripe. We must make hay while the sun shines. We must 
grind our grist while the water is flowing by the mill. We 
must teach the child while he is the child. We must show 
love while the loved ones are still with us. We must pre- 
pare for the future while it is still to-day. We must leave 
nothing of the day’s work until after the sun is down; for the 
night cometh, when no man can work. 

He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
anointed his eyes with the cluy, and said unto him, Go, wash in 
the pool of Siloam (vs. 6,7). Did this show a lack of faith on 
Jesus’ part? Did it indicate an undue reliance on human 
means? It certainly was not an entire rejection of all medical 
treatment. The spittle-mingled clay was and is a favorite 
application to sore eyes in the East. Jesus made use of it, 
and added the direction of a washing in a specified pool. It 
was in connection with the employment of such means that 
Jesus gave his blessing which made the means effectual for a 
cure. But then he had not read that verse in James's epistle 
—as expounded and applied by some modern commentators! 
It really looks as if the words and the methods of Jesus, in 
the working of this miracle, were designed to teach the very 
truth which seems lost sight of by many modern advocates 
of a neglect of proper medical treatment in the case of bodily 
disease or infirmities. } 

The neighbours .. . said, Is not this he? .. . Others said, It is 
he: others said, No, but he is like him. He said, I am he (vs. 
8,9). Others could doubt the man’s identity; but he knew 
that he was himself. And there is just this questioning and 
doubting about all of us; with just this possibility of our 
knowing ourselves, even if everybody else is in doubt. We 
do not always show ourselves in the same way. Even those 
who have before thought that they knew us may come to 
question whether we are just what they supposed us to be. 
They do not see the old look in our faces, the old way in our 
conduct. It may be that we seem better than they had 
deemed us; it may be that we seem a They wonder 
about us But we know that we are the as before. 
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There is sometimes a comfort in this consciousness that, even 
if the one who knows us best has a doubt of us, we can say in 
our heart of hearts that we are unchanged—unchanged in our 
truest personality, and in all that that personality involves 
and indicates. 

Thou hast both seen him, and he it is that speaketh with thee 
(v. 37). -This statement is as true to us as it was to the man 
to whom it was first spoken. He knew the voice of Jesus, 
and understood the commands of Jesus before he could see 
the face of Jesus. In a sense, he saw Jesus without seeing 
him. So it is with us all. We see the proofs of the love and 
power of Jesus, beyond all that our natural sight discloses to 
us. And we hear his voice, beyond all that our natural ears 
can distinguish of the loving tones of that voice. No one of 
us has need of other proofs of our Lord’s identity than those 
which have already been made known to us. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


John tells of the miracles of the Master, chiefly for the 
sake of their spiritual teachings. We must bear this in mind 
as we study this Gospel. This is true with regard to the 
story of to-day. Let the teacher go over the narrative, and 
see to it that the scholars have a clear idea of the events that 
are given by the evangelist. Then he will be ready to go on 
to. the practical application of the experience and conduct of 
the man on whom the miracle was performed. 

That which characterizes this miracle above all others is 
the persistent adhesion of the blind man to one experimental 
fact, To all objections and evil suggestions of the Pharisees 
he has but one final answer, and that is, “ Whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” No argument was sufficient to make him 
abandon that position. Call the attention of the class to the 
fact that in encountering the Pharisees this man was pitted 
against the shrewdest men of hisday. They could have asked 
him a thousand questions to which he could have given no 
reply. They could have perplexed him with subtle reason- 
ings and casuistries that he could not have refuted. But 
there was one point on which all their arguments were vain. 
However they might talk, they could never drive him from 
this one position, that whereas he was once blind, now he was 
able to see. There he wasimpregnable. Experience of the 
power of Jesus was something about which there was no pos- 
sibility of deception. To the question “ How do you recon- 
cile divine sovereignty and human agency ?” he could have 
given no clear response, Had they asked him about the 
origin of evil he would’ have been dumb. The question of 
the final perseverance of the saints would have been a conun- 
drum to him. But as soon as the question turned on his own 
experience he at once confidently replied, “ One thing know, 
that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” This short sentence 
has been called “ the blind man’s creed.” Andsoit was. In 
fact, it was all that he knew at thetime. Later on he learned 
far more than this; for when Jesus met him again, he asked 
him if he believed on the Son of God. In his ignorance the 
man replies, “‘ Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on him?” 
And as soon as Jesus told him that it was he himself, the man 
bowed in reverent worship of the Son of God, But at the 
time of which we are speaking his creed was a very short one, 
He merely confessed that he had been blind, and that a man 
named Jesus had wrought such a miracle on him that now he 
could see. 

This leads us tc see that we need not have a long creed in 
order to be saved. There are some very long creeds that men 
have made, and at times they have tried to prove that unless 
men believed every word of their creeds, they could not be 
saved, This isa mistake. Of all the short creeds that have 
been accepted by the church, that called the Apostles’ Creed 
is the shortest. And yet aman can be saved who does not 
believe all that is in that creed. In fact, there are many 
Christians who have never even heard of the Apostles’ Creed. 
I remember that once Mr. Spurgeon said that the pith of his 
creed was as follows: 

“ I’m only a sinner, 
Just nothing at all; 
But Jesus Christ 

Is my all in all,” 
If any man can say that, as the expression of his experience, 
he need have no other creed. The soul that acknowledges 
self as sinful, and then takes the Lord Jesus as Saviour, has 
found salvatidn. He may, or may not, be able to answer many 
hard questions in theology, but that makes no difference. No 
man could anewer rightly all of the hard questions that come 
up in these days, and many of the answers that are given by 
men are wrong. But to the simple question as to whom I 
trust as my Saviour the simplest can give a satisfactory reply. 
I know many men in New York City who have been either 
drunkards, or thieves, or bad characters of one sort or another, 
who could easily be cornered in an argument of the Confes- 
sion or the Thirty-nine Articles. But if you were to ask them, 
“What have you experienced in religious things?” they 
could tell « clearer tale than many a theological professor. 


One would say, “I used to be a drunkard, and Jesus has saved 
me, and now I am free from the power of strong dfink.” And 
another would say, “When I first came into this chapel, I 
was a burglar, and somehow here I was convicted of my sins, 
and asked Jesus to save me, and he did.” This is a short 
creed, but it is a strong one. It is more a creed of the heart 
than of the head. We might call it an “ experimental creed.” 
In these days when men are so hotly discussing creeds, and 
are spending so much time over these matters, it does seem 
to some of us that if they would put as much energy into the 
salvation of sinners as they do into their addresses and debates, 
the world would be much better off, and the disputants them- 
selves would be much blessed. The real trouble with most 
professors in theological seminaries is that they have not half 
enough practical work on hand, and spend far too much time 
in speculation. If they did more hand-to-hand work with 
sinners, they would have less time for such other work as 
makes trouble in the church. 

But notice again, this man had a creed, short though it was. 
Some people in our times think that no creed is needful. 





They are wrong. If men are shipwrecked, to be saved they 
must believe that they are in danger of drowning, and that 
the life-boat that has come willsave them. They need know 
nothing of the construction of that boat, but they must believe 
in it enough to make themselves take to it as their only salva- 
tion. So, to be saved, a man must believe two things: first, 
that he is in danger of being lost; and, secondly, that Jesus 
is able to save him. Then he must entrust himself to this 
Jesus. That is ali that is necessary to salvation. After he is 
saved, he will learn to believe many more things, just as this 
man did; but that comes after, and not before, salvation. 
Remember, it is not how much you believe, but what you 
believe, and how you Believe it, that makes the difference 
between your being saved and your being lost. How stand 
you, then, in this matter of your creed? Is it of the right 
kind? or is it only a mere matter of the head, that has no 
saving power ? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
* BY FAITH LATIMER. 


After the feast of tabernacles, when Jesus talked to the 
Jews in the courts of the temple, why did they take up stones, 
and seek to kill him? He did not fear them, or go away 
from Jerusalem at once; for he was there another Sabbath 
day, walking in the streets of the city. 

A Blind Man,—As Jesus passed along, he saw a blind beg- 
gar. The poor man was well known. He had been sitting 
and begging somewhere by the roadside many a day; he had 
a father and mother, too poor, perhaps, to provide for him 
after he wasa man. No doubt they did it while he was a 
boy, for he was born blind; but after he was grown, it was 
his way of living to sit and hold out his hand, begging 
money, perhaps food, from those who passed and pitied him. 
He did not*seem to know that Jesus was coming, or to call 
for help. He seems never to have heard of him before; but 
did Jesus ever see a case of need, and not have compassion? 
The disciples saw the blind beggar too. Perhaps they had 
some time seen him before; for they knew he had always 
been blind, and they asked Jesus who had sinned, if his 
parents had been punished by having a son born blind. Jesus 
told them it was not that the poor man had sinned, or his 
parents, but to show the works of God. Jesus knew that in a 
few more months his busy life on earth would be over, and 
he reminded his disciples of it. “ We must work while we 
can,” he said. “The work I came to do must be done soon, 
as I have opportunity,—as if there were but one busy day, 
and then the night, when no man can work.” Jesus knew 
that the world was all dark, and everybody blind in sin, 
unless they could know God and his Son, who came to give 
light and knowledge about God and heaven; and he said 
“ When I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” 

Anointed Eyes.—As Jesus and his disciples stood before the 
man, who made no cry, spoke no word to ask for pity or help 
Jesus spat on the ground; then he stooped, and made clay 
with the dampened earth, and with his fingers spread it over 
the closed eyes. “Go,” he said to him; “go and wash in 
the pool of Siloam,”—a place which means “sent.” Did the 
man say, “I cannot see the way”? Did he say, “I expect 
to fall down the steep steps going down to the pool, unless I 
have some one to lead me”? Did he know the way? Could 
he begin to see with a plaster of clay over his sightless eye- 
bails? It was no darker to him than before. We do not 
know his thoughts, but we know he quickly obeyed; for we 
have the wonderful story in these few words: “He went... 
and washed, and came seeing.” Need he ever beg again? 
Need he sit by the wayside listening for coming footfalls or 
pitying voices? Seejng, with opened eyes looking at the sky, 
the sunlight that gave him joy, and not pain, as it would if 
his eyes had been suddenly helped by human skill, the life 
which had been all darkness was changed to light, joy, and 
hope. The man could look in other faces, and walk the 





him. “Is not this he that sat and begged?” Some thought 

it was; others said, “No; but he is like him.” But he said, 

“1 am he.” . 

Eyes Opened.—How? How were you cured? It was a 

quick, plain answer: “The man that is called Jesus made . 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to 

Siloam and wash: so I went away and washed, and I re 

ceived sight.” “Where is he?” they asked. Did they 

want to thank Jesus for his act of mercy? They took the 

man to the Pharisees, and they asked how he received his 

sight. He told the same story he had told the wondering 

neighbors. Some of them said, “ This man” (meaning Jesus) 

“is not of God; for he does not keep the Sabbath.” Others 

said that 9 man who was a sinner could not do such things. 

They asked the man himself what he had tosay of him. He 

answered, “He is a prophet.” Then the Pharisees would 

not believe that he had ever been blind. 

His Parents—The Pharisees called his father and his 

mother. “Is this your son? Was he born blind? How 

can he now see?” Yes, it was their son; they could not 

mistake him, their own son. He was born blind. They 

could not forget the helpless child and the time when they 
first found he could not’see, and that they must lead him 


he can see, or who opened his eyes, we know not: ask him; 
he is of age; he shall speak for himself.” Why were they 
so cautious? They were afraid of the Jews; for they knew 
that it had been agreed that if any man should confess Jesus 
to be Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue, 

The Jews,—They called again for the man, and said of 
Jesus, “ We know that this man is a sinner.” The cured 
man answered them, “ Whether he be a sinner, I know not;” 
and he said to them our golden text,—what is it? They 
questioned him more and more: “How opened he thine 
eyes?” Twice before he had told the story, and yet they did 
not seem to believe him. They reviled the man, and ealled 
him Jesus’ disciple, and said they were the disciples of Moses: 


repeated that he had opened his eyes,—something which had 
never been heard of since the world began, that any man 
opened the eyes of one born blind. “If this man were not 
from God,” the man said, “ he could do nothing.” 

Cast Out.—How angry they were! A beggar, blind because 
he was born in sin, trying to teach pious Jews, the children 
of Moses striving to keep the Sabbath holy! They would not 
permit any one to stay in the synagogue who would believe 


man with new sight saw their angry faces and scowling looks. 


man out of the synagogue. He had opened the man’s bodily 
eyes, but he would also open the eyes of his understanding, 
that he might know the full meaning of his own words, 
“T was blind, now I see.” He would show him who had 
opened his eyes, and that he might be forgiven of sin and 
believe in the Son of God, the true light of the world. Jesus 
sought the man, for he said’ he came to seek and to save. 
When Jesus seeks a sinner, he is sure to find. He found the 
man who had been cast out. He asked him if he believed on 
the Son of God. He may not before have looked on the face 
of Jesus, and did not, perhaps, know that this was the one 
who in his blindness bade him go and wash. “Who is he, 
Lord?” asked the man, Can you think of his look of surprise 
and gladness when the stranger answered, “He it is that 
speaketh with thee.” He was ready to accept the waiting 
love and salvation. “ Lord, I believe,” was his quick answer. 
Not a doubt as to who was his Saviour, and with faith and 
gratitude he worshiped Jesus,’ 

Eyes to be Opened.—Did you ever see a blind beggar? How 
you pitied him! But do you know how many souls are 
blind? They do not see the hand of God in all the world 
around, They are blind to Jesus’ love, and that he waits to 
save. They do not know that they are in need of forgiveness 
and help, for sin has closed the eyes of the soul. They do not 
see in his word all the proof that Jesus is the Saviour sent by 
the Father to be the light of the world. Let us then pray 
the prayer that the Psalmist prayed long ages ago: “Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of 
thy law.” 


Louisville, Ky. 
, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL, D., F.B.S., 
Canon oF DuRHaAx. 


“BLIND FROM HIs BrrTH.”—Blindness is common in Pal- 
estine to a degree which we in Western lands can scarcely 
realize. There is probably no country in the world, except 
Egypt, where this affliction is so prevalent. At Gaza, for in- 
stance, it is sdid that one-third of the population have lost one 
or both eyes. And, from my own observation in that city, I 
should unhesitatingly say that the statement is not exegger- 
ated. But among these cases it is difficult to find any born 





streets with new purpose in his steps. The neighbors saw 





blind. Congenital blindness is as rare in the East as in the 





about and care for him in his blindness, They looked in his . 
opened eyes, that never before looked into theirown. “How 





“ But as for this man, we know not whence he is.” The man . 


in the Sabbath-breaker that made clay and anointed the eyes 
of a beggar on their holy day. They cast him out, and the — 


Found and Welcomed.—Jesus heard that they had cast the _ 
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West. Almost every case arises from malignant ophthalmia, 
the contagion of which is carried by the flies, which settle on 
the sore, from the eyed of the diseased to those of the healthy. 
Bat blindness from birth, being so rare a visitation, was cer- 
tain to attract attention. All congenital infirmities were be- 
lieved, by the Jews, to be special marks of God's displeasure. 
It was accepted without question that the children suffer for 
their parents; as, indeed, we know they do in the enfeebled 
constitutions and diseased frames of the offspring of dissolute 
parents, and in the tendency to hereditary ailments, as is also 
implied in the second commandment. But the question, 
“Who did sin, this man, or his parents?” implies more than 
this. There was a widespread belief among the Jews, about 
this period, in the transmigration of souls from one body to 
another. It perhaps had not, in our Lord’s day, assumed a 
very definite form ; but it was distinctly taught by the Essenes, 
who were a mystical sect among them. It may have come to 


them from Persia, The first expression of it which we find |. 


is in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, very little earlier than 
ourera. “Yea rather, being good, I came into a body un- 
defiled” (chap. 8:20). It was one of the vain speculations 
which the rabbis were so fond of discussing, and which would 
soon be taken hold of and accepted as a truth by the people. 

“He Spat on THE Grounp.”—The materia medica of the 
ancients was not only empirical, but, as we should say, child- 
ish. So it is still in the East, yet not more so than with our 
own forefathers, when, for example, pounded mummy or coco 
de mer were among the most costly items of the pharmacopeia. 
Here our Lord was actually employing a sign which found a 
place in the ordinary prescriptions of the day. The Talmud 
says, “ Whenever they muttered any charms over the eyes, 
it wae needful they should spit upon them.” And we learn 
from Pliny and several other Latin writers that saliva was 
held to be a remedy in cases of blindness, though congenital 
blindness was always recognized as beyond human skill, The 
early father, Irenseus, carries the symbol farther, and suggests 
that not only did our Lord show the power of otherwise vain 
methods, when blessed by him, but that the clay was a sym- 
bolism which might be traced to the creation. As God made 
man of the lifeless dust, so the same Power used the clay to 
impart the gift of sight, without which this man was still 
imperfect. 

“S1i0aM.” —The Pool of Siloam is a site about which there 
is no more dispute than about the Mount of Olives. It still 
bears the same name, to the south of Mt. Moriah, near 
where the Tyropeon valley enters the ravine of the Kedron. 
Though sadly dilapidated and ruined, the masonry is un- 
doubtedly ofthe Roman period, or probably much earlier. 
There are two pools: the upper one a reservoir hewn out of 
the rock, and fed by a subterranean tunnel; the lower one, 
now choked, caught the surface water and the overflow of the 
upper pool, The tunnel has only recently been thoroughly 
explored, and in it has been found the famous Siloam inscrip- 
tion, already mentioned in these pages, which carries its con- 
, struction back to the days of the kings of Judah. This tunnel 
conveys the water from what is called the Virgin’s Fountain, 
just below the south-east angle of Mt. Moriah, and, owing 
to a peculiarity in the siphon-like reservoir, there isa regular 
alternate rise and fall in the flow. This used to be attributed, 
in the popular belief, to the action of an angel, and hence the 
name “Siloam ;” that is, sent by an angel. The gentleness 
of the flow of the waters of Siloam is mentioned by Isaiah 
(Isa. 8 : 6) in contrast with the impetuous rush of a great 
river like the Enphrates, the symbol of earthly power, as a 
symbol of the quiet power of the spirit of the Lord. For 
this reason, and also perhaps because this miracle was just 
after the feast of tabernacles, at which our Lord had seized 
on the ceremony of the golden pitcher of water borne fo the 
temple from Siloam as an emblem of the Living Water, was 
the pool of Siloam chosen by him; for it bore a sacred sig- 
nificance that would of itself be a help to faith. 


The College, Durham, England. 








BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“He Spat... anp Mave CLay OF THE SpitrLe.”—There 
is a widespread belief in the curative powers of what is called 
the fasting spittle; that is, when nothing has been eaten for 
some hours. Among the Arabs also there is great faith in the 
spittle as a medicine for sore.eyes, A mother will often come 
with her suffering babe for a stranger to spit in its eyes, 
Over all Arabia:this custom prevails, The Arabs yill spit in 
the water which they give a sick camel to drink; they will 
carry bread and salt to a traveler, reputed a wise man for him 
to spit on them, for the healing of their sick friends, A re- 
cent traveler suggests that this spitting may be against the 
malicious jinn,—“demons,.” “Parents bid their young chil- 
dren spit upon them.” 

Tiberias, Palestine. 

+ “Wao prp Srx, THs Man, on His Parents?”—It was 
an accepted doctrine among the rabbins that blindness, lame- 
ness, spinal weakness, and other bodily defeets, descended tb 
the children, not only on account of the real wickedness of the 


ceremonies prescribed by rabbinic ritualism. It would also 
seem, from scatiered references, that a few Jewish authorities 
believed that a child could sin before its birth. This, how- 
ever, was not the recognized belief of Jewish scholars. It 
should be remembered, too, that the belief that parents are 
punished for wickedness by having deformed children is still 
current in the East. The reader of the “ Arabian Nights” will 
remember the story of the princess whose children were taken 
from her as they were born, and ‘young animals presented to 
the prince, her husband, in their place, and how, at last, the 
prince put her away, believing that Allah must be punishing 
her for some unknown wickedness, And, after all, this belief 
in the suffering of the children for the parents’ sins is only 
the modern doctrine of heredity in another shape. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH. 
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HE SAID AND I 

GO, WENT. 
| WASH, WASHED. 
BELIEVE, BELIEVED. 








. 
“Tfany man will do... he shall know.” 
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TRE CONCLUSIVE ANSWER. 
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THIS TME BLIND BEGGAR 
ME REALLY CURED 
ME A TRUE BELIEVER 








WHEREAS I WAS BLIND, 
NOW I SEE, 





SAW A MAN... BLIND 


SEES BLIND MEN 
NOW 


ME GIVES SIGHT 


PSA. 68:3; EPH. 6: 14. 





HE HAD BEEN BLIND 
HE NOW SAW 
JESUS GAVE HIM SIGHT 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 
“Mercy, O thou son of David.” 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 

“The Light of the world is Jesus.” 

** Lead, kindly light.” > 
“IT believed in God’s wonderful mercy.” 
“ Seeking for me.” 

“ Light after darkness,” 











QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1, THE Mrracte (vs. 1-11).—What, in brief, is the lesson 
story? What is the omission from John 8 : 59 in the Revised 
Version, which permits us to believe that this miracle occurred 
on a later day than the stoning? On what day was it? (John 
9:14.) What other miracles of healing did Christ perform 
on the Sabbath? (Matt.12:10-13; Mark 1:23; 1:31; Luke 
13:11; 14:1; John 5; 10.) What did the Pharisees say 
to this? (John 9:16.) What answer was Christ wont to 
make? (Luke 6: 3-9; 13: 15,16; 14:5; John 7: 22, 23.) 
What were some of the miracles that Christ wrought “as he 
was passing by” ? (Matt. 8 : 1-3, 5-13, 28-34; 9; 1-9, 27-31, 
32; 20: 30-34; 21: 19-22.) What is the lesson for us? 
(2 Tim. 4:2.) Why did Christ often wait to be asked to 
cure? (Luke 18: 39; Matt. 9:27; 7:7.) Why not here? 
Cures of how many blind men are reported in the New Tes- 
tament? Why is blindness so common in the East? Why 
is this the most wonderful cure of all? (John 9: 32.) What 
was Christ’s usual manner of healing? (Matt. 20 : 34, etc.) 
In what cases did he use such means as here? (Mark 7 : 33; 
8:23.) For what reason? (Jas.2: 17.) Why did he use 
such seemingly inadequate means? (Eph. 2:9.) How far 
should the Christian rely on means and methods? Where 
is the pool of Siloam? (Neh. 3:15.) How is its name appro- 
priate to this event? (John 9: 4.) What similar test of faith 
was prescribed in the Old Testament? (2 Kings 5 : 10-14.) 

2. One Tutne I Kwow (vs. 12-34).—What investigation 
did the Pharisees make? With what result? Why is it 





parents, but also on account of their failure to perform the 





own experience? What things can he “know”? (1 John 
2: 2-5.) : . 

3. “ Lory, I BeLIEvEe” (vs. 35-38).—How does the narra- 
tive show the growth of the man’s faith? (vs. 11, 17, 33, 38.) 
What things tempted him to hide that faith? What things 
tempt us to hide ours? How can we get this man’s courage? 
(Josh. 1: 5-7.) What do you think of the possibility of belief 
in the Son of God without worship? (Jas. 2 : 19.) 

4. Six anv Sickness (v. 2).—In what cases had Christ 
already recognized the connection between sin and sickness? 
(Mark 2:5; John 5:14.) What does the Old Testament 
teach about it? (Exod. 20:5; Lev. 26: 16; Num. 12: 10; 
Deut. 28 : 22; 2 Kings 5: 27; 15: 5, etc.) On what natural 
law is this belief based? (Gal. 6:7.) Why is it best thus? 
(Gal. 6:9.) Why is it~wrong to believe this of all sickness? 
(Heb, 12 : 5-11.) 

5. Sorrow’s Uses (v. 3).—What common belief about 
affliction does Christ here antagonize? (Job4:7; 8: 6; Acts 
28:4) When did he make a similar protest? (Luke 13: 
1-5; John 11:4.) How is this to be interpreted so as not to 
imply sinlessness in the man? What isthe “work of God”? 
(John 6: 29.) What is the Christian doctrine of suffering? 
(John 16 : 33; Acts 14: 22; Rom. 5:3; 2 Cor.12: 9; Rev. 
7:14.) 

6. WHILE IT 18 Day (v. 4).—Why “we” (Rev. Ver.) for 
“TI” (Auth. Ver.)? (1 Cor. 3: 9.) Where else did Christ 
express this energetic feeling? (Luke 2:49; John 4: 35.) 
When vill our “night” come? (Matt. 24 : 42-51.) 

7. Tue Licut or THE Wor p (v.5).—How was it prophe- 
sied that Christ should be the light of the world? (Isa. 29: 
18; 35:5; 42:7; Luke 4:18, 21.) In what higher sense 
did Christ use the phrase? (John 3: 19; 8: 12; 12: 35, 46.) 
What are the correspondences between light and Chris- 
tianity? If we receive the light as this blind man did, what 
differences will it make in our mode of life? Why will our 
neighbors be the first to know it ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. From what does the light in this room come ? 2. What 
is sunlight doing all over the earth? 3. What are some of 
the things you could not do if you were blind? 4. What did 
Christ do for a man who was born blind? 5. What makes 
the brightest day seem dark and gloomy to you? 6. What 
will Christ do for that kind of darkness? 7. How does he 
take away soul-blindness? 8. Have you the light of the 
world in your hearts? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The power to exclude from membership in the synagogue, 
the local Jewish community considered as a religious corpo- 
ration, became especially important to the Jews when they 
had passed under the rule of an alien power. Social excom- 
munication is one of the oldest social institutions, being found 
in all grades of social development, from the savages of Aus- 
tralia to the civilized communities of Europe and America. 
In the cities of antiquity it took the shape of prohibition 
from the worship of the municipal deities; and that worship 
was so imbedded in their social life that he who could not 
take part in it had forfeited social existence. It was, and is, 
still more potent in those communities, like the Hindoo vil- 
lage and our Indian tribes, in which common ownership has 
not yet given way to private property. For the reason that 
no convert can continue to live in a pagan village, our mis- 
sions in India have been obliged, in many instances, to estab- 
lish Christian villages for their reception. 

Under the Roman rule, this excommunication was the 
chief means of checking compliances with idolatry and 
otherwise contending for the purity and integrity of the 
people. It was exercised by the elders of the synagogue, 
who commonly were also the civil heads of the community. 
There were two forms of it,—banishment and anathema. 
He who was only banished could sustain civil relations with 
his neighbors, and was regarded as a hopeful subject for far- 
ther instruction and reclamation. He who was “cursed” 
was regarded as out off forever. The blind man seems to 
have been subjected to the lighter penalty. But the heavier 
was brought to bear upon Christians generally after the inde- 
pendent establishment of the church, and a form of impreca- 
tion against the Minim (heretics), composed by Rabbi Samuel 
the Less, was inserted in the daily prayers. Seme authorities 
identify this Rabbi Samuel with Saul of Tarsus, but inaccu- 
rately. Severe rabbinical rules supplemented the imprecation. 
In the Talmud it is forbidden to have any dealings with the 
Minim ; and it is enjoined that a copy of the law written by 
one of them shall be destroyed, while a copy made by a 
heathen might be preserved and used. 

The power of excommunication was conferred by our Lord 
on his church (Matt. 18 : 17), and in Paul’s epistles there are 
many directions as to its proper use. In our American 
churches it is mach less in use than formerly ; but among the 
lesser bodies of Christians of German origin there is no dis- 
use of it. It is not unusual in some parts of Pennsylvania to 





wise for a Christian to confine his arguments for Christ to his 
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a table apart from all the rest. He has been laid under’ ez- 
communication, and he may not eat with them. Some of 
the Anti-mission Baptist churches have actually excommuni- 
cated members for giving a single dollar to the cause of 
missions. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Qur Lord is ready to give sight and knowledge to those 
who need and trust. There is a blindness in every soul that 
only he can remove. Only he can make clear the truth con- 
cerning himself which it is important for every soul to under- 
stand. 

Unless we realize that we cannot see clearly, we shall not 
feel our need of the gift of new sight. Unless we are ready 
to follow the directions of Jesus, we cannot receive the bless- 
ing of fuller vision which he is willing to bestow. Unless we 
recognize our ignorance of truth that we need to know, we 
shall not desire more knowledge. Unless we accept the 
instruction that Jesus gives, we shall remain in ignorance 
when we might be well informed. 

“A man blind from his birth.” Jesus anointed his eyes, 
and said, Go, wash.” He went and washed, and came see- 
ing. Jesus said, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
He answered and said, “ And who is he, Lord, that I may 
believe on him?” Jesus said, “Thou hast both seen him, 
and he it is that speaketh with thee.” He said, “ Lord, I 
believe. And he worshipped him.” 

There is counsel and there is encouragement for every one 
of us in this narrative. If we will but feel our need of sight 
and knowledge, and will show our trust in the Lord Jesus by 
our ready obedience to his directions as we come to him for 
a supply according to our need, we shall have clearer sight 
and fuller knowledge in his loving service. 

* Jesus Christ is the light of tlie world. He is nearer to \us 
at this hour than we have realized. 


ADDED POINTS. 

» We may be so blind as not to see Jesus; but he is sure to 
see us and to understand our personal need, 

. Our sorest trials may be a means of illustrating God's love 
to us, and of evidencing God’s glory in his loving ministry 
to. us, 

Now is the time for our best.work in God’s service. The 
time is at hand when we should be unable to do that which is 

now a possibility. 

* When our Lord would help us, he calls.on us to hits our- 
selves. He honors the use of means in his service, while he 
would have us know that these means have their value only 
through his blessing. 

Our neighbors have a curiosity as to our history and ex- 
periences; but it is easier for them to ask questions shout us 
than to suggest what would be for our welfare, 

. If Jesus has shown his loving power in our. behalf, we 
ought to be prompt and hearty in telling others of his good- 
ness. There is a work of witnessing, in this line, to be done 
by all of us. 

Every new disclosure of the loving nearness of Jesus ought 
to bring us to a new enjoyment of loving communion with him. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

A right training in Christian giving, as in other duties, 
should be commenced with childhood. There are to- 
day, in the aggregate, a very large number of Christians 
—in the various branches of the Church of Christ—who 
habitually practice Christian giving according to some 
chosen system, and by setting apart some fixed propor- 
tion of their incomes as “ holy unto the Lord.” 

The fact that so many young and middle-aged men 
are doing this, as compared with a generation ago, is 
due not merely to the general agitation of the subject in 
the church papers, the wide distribution of tracts and 
books advocating it, the thousands of sermons and public 
addresses, which have been for fhe older readers and 
hearers, but very latgely it is due to the instruction 
and inspiration that men, now in the prime of life, 
received in childhood from their parents and Sunday- 
school teachers. 

Training in systematic beneficence has been a matter 
of growing importance, in actual instruction of the Sun- 
day-school, but that there is yet room for great progress 
and spread of these principles, is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing communication from Mr. Emmet A. Browne, of 
Port Jervis, New York: 





Too much can scarcely be said of systematic benefi- 
cence in the Sunday-school. After serving as superin- 
tendent of the First Presbyterian Church Sunday-school 
for a year and nine months, I saw the great necessity 
of looking into the matter-of finances, and found, upon 


j much,—our own home work. 





a careful investigation, that there seemed to be some: 
thing wrong. Our school then numbered about three 
hundred. Our collections were only about $160 a year, 
or an average of $2.88 per Sunday, about 1} cents per 
member on an average each Sunday. After studying 
the subject very carefully, I found, to my surprise, the 
following facts : 

The Bible-class, with twenty-two scholars, had only 
contributed, the whole year (1889), $16.76, or an average 
from each scholar of only 6 cents per month. 

Another class, with thirteen scholars, had only con- 
tributed $7.00, or an average, per scholar, of only 5 cents 
a month. 

Another class, with eleven ‘scholars, had only con- 
tributed $6.84, or a monthly &iverage for each scholar of 
only 5 cents; and other classes, with five, six, seven, and 
eight scholars, were only averaging 2, 8, 4, and 5 cents 
per scholar a month, I could not: make myself believe 
it was the right way of giving, and tried to think of some 
plan by which we might raise the standard of beneficence. 
I believed the systematic idea was the only proper way, 
but could not see how it could be done ‘successfully in a 
Sunday-school. I wrote to several prominent workers in 
the Sunday-school, but they could not give me the desired 


| information, or cite me a school that was giving under 


the systematic plan. After consulting our teachers and 
a friend, the Rev. H: B. McCauley. of Roseville, New 
Jersey (who had made finances in the Sunday-school a 
special study), we decided to originate some plan of our 
own. After planning for a long time, 1 submitted to our 
teachers the sllowms meet” 





Sabbath-School of the First Presbyterian Church, 


PORT JERVIS, N. Y.* 


WEEKLY OFFERING 
We, Class No...... , pledge ourselves to contribute 
weekly for one year from... ......044 .0+ 000 the suin of | 

ensdesndaecees , payment to be madeeach Sabbath. In 
case of absence, payment to be made the following | 
Sabbath, — | 


Teacher for class. | 
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[This pledge, being voluntary, may be withdrawn 
at any time by notifying the OM: TEP ite 
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Upon a careful examination, it was agreed to give it a 
trial, and the school was thoroughly made acquainted 
with the object. March 1, 1890, we were ready to begin 
our new year. Greatly to our surprise, we received very 
little opposition. When the pledges were all in, we 
found, if they were all kept, instead of $150.00 a year our 
collections would be over $300.00. The Bible-class had 
pledged 87 cents per Sunday, which would be $45.24 for 
the year; other classes in the same proportion. We 
were very anxious to see the outcome of it, and July 1 
1890, a statement was prepared, and compared with the 
same period of 1889. We found that from January 1, 
1889, to July 1, 1889, our collections had been $82.09; 
for the same time in 1890 they were $148.65. Bear in 
mind our new plan had only been in operation since 
Margh 1. The fall and winter went by, still we were 
anxious as to the result for the year. When we made 
our report for the whole year ending March 1, 1891, it 
was found that our total collections had been $805.52,—a 
difference, you will readily see, in the old mode of giving, 
of over $150.00, or twice the amount. 

You may ask, “ Why try to get more money from 
your scholars?” - Let me answer by telling you our 
original plan or idea that was incorporated at the meet- 
ing that accepted the plan. We decided, first, if our col- 
lections were to be double the amount of the preceding 
years, we ought to double the amount of our missionary 
contributions. The year before we had given to the 
cause of missions $54.00. We therefore appropriated 
$100.00 for the same cause. Secondly, we believed it would 
inculcate in the hearts of our scholars an idea of sys- 
tematic beneficence, so that when they grew up and went 
into the church it would not be hard to show them the 
proper and only true way of giving to the Lord. Thirdly, 
we proposed to appoint a committee to look after the 
poor children of our church, to clothe them with suitable 
clothing so they would not be ashamed to associate with 
other children,—an idea that cannot be emphasized too 
The plan has been in 
operation one year. With few exceptions, the classes 
have kept their pledges. The missionary spirit in our 


school has been felt more than ever before. We are 


educating a little Cherokee Indian girl in Indian Terri- 
tory, and receive from her very interesting letters; also 
from the Board of Publication of our-church each quar- 
a very instructive and 


ter, through their missionary, 
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interesting letter. While we do not hear from the schol+ 


arship at Allahabad, India, we know it is doing good. 
At our last teachers’-meeting (February) the question 
was asked of our teachers, ‘Shall we continue our plan 
of systematic giving another year?” A unanimous 
response was received. We believe it is the proper and 
only way to teach our scholars to give to the Lord. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times hare 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, iir 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. - Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chen- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.], 








RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


Religion.—Professor F. W. Stellhorn, who holds the 
chair of theology in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 
proffers in his Brief Commentary on the Four Gospels 
(Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern. $2.00) a methodi-« 
cal reference-helper “ for study and devotion,” unswery- 
ingly following conservative lines of comment and expo- 
sition, and constantly seeking direct helpfulness to laymen 
as well as ministers. The reverential and spiritual ele- 
ments, rather than the external, are chiefly in the author’s 
mind as he follows the Gospels chapter by chapter, though 
chronology, topography, etc., are concisely explained: 
Two similar volumes will complete the New Testament: 
Drs. Daniel Steele and John W. Lindsay, well-known 
Methodist scholars, add a second volume to the compre- 
hensive Commentary qn the Old Testament, planned by 
the late Dr. Whedon, which is in- course of issue by the 
official publishers of their church, Messrs. Hunt and 
Eaton. Dr. Steele is the writer of the comments on 
Leviticus and Numbers, and Dr. Lindsay of those on 
Deuteronomy. The commentary is designed for as wide 
a circulation as may be, among ministers and others, 
and therefore its price is set at two dollars a volume. 
Dr. Charles F, Deems’s practical applications of lessons 
found by him in The Gospel of Spiritual Insight are 
designed for suggestive use during the present series of 
lessons; but these Studies in the Gospel of St. John 
(the sub-title) have, of course, a purpose broader than 
that of immediate service to teachers and scholars (New 
York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50). The useful and 
now familiar Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools has 
lately been increased by two new issues, one from the 
Old Testament and one from the New, The Second Book 
of the Kings being edited by the Rev. Dr. J. Rawson 
Lumby, and The Gospel according to St. John by the 
Rev. A. Plummer (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan and Company). Several German 
books on apocrypha! and other collateral Jewish re- 
ligious literature have been described in these columns 
within the past few years. Those who do not readily 
read German will find instructive help in the Rev. 
John E. H. Thomson’s accounts of some Books which 
[he claims] Influenced Our Lord and His Apostles (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.20), the chapters of 
which new volume describe various non-canonical 
treatises on the Messiah, the future life, etc., largely 
written, in the author’s view, by Essenes, between whom 
and the early Christians there were some points of sym- 
pathy and agreement. Mr. Thomson pushes his claims 
and conclusions farther than most students, but has the 
advantage of a comparatively unfamiliar point of view. 
A similar volume of semi-popular summaries for Eng- 
lish readers is the Rev. W. J. Deane’s Pseudepigrapha: 
An Account of Certain Apocryphal Sacred Writings of 
the Jews and Early Christians (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $3.00). Many have been the contribu- 
tions of missionaries and of religious visitors to mirgion- 
fields to our knowledge of geography and sociology: 
Two new books, of an informal and miscellaneous, but 
manifest, usefulness in this line, are the Rev. Dr. 8. A. 
Mutchmore’s The Moghul, the Mongol, the Mikado, and 
the Missionary (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publishing 
Company ; 2 vols. $2.50), in which the editorial author's 
discussions and accounts touch the history, economics, 
politics, railways, armaments; and esthetics of China, 








Japan, India; and Afghanistan; and the Rey. Arthur E; 












































































































































































































oule’s personal recollections and observations of thirty 
spent in New China and Old (New York: Charles 
pner’s Sons, $2.50). 

The most. valuable new collections of American ser- 
mons, not previously reviewed here, are Three Gates on 
a Side, and Other Sermons, by Dr. Parkhurst of the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, New York (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25); and The 
Peace of the Church, “ Bohlen lectures” for 1891 by Dr. 
Huntington of Grace Church, in the same city (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25). The author, in 
his “ evangelical” and “broad” conception of the rela- 
tion of the Episcopal Church to other sects, has never 
essentially swerved from the position he took in his first 
book, The Church Idea (1864). Of new controversial 
literature evoked by theological discussions in the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches there has been 
less, of late; in the Episcopal Church a contribution 
from the extreme “ broad-church” side is made in the 
Rev. Dr. R. Heber Newton’s new book, Church and 
Creed (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents), of 
which the must important part is the statement of rea- 
sons why the author, and those agreeing with him, can 
conscientiously accept the Nicene Creed, and, indeed, 
find it a palladium of liberty. Of the assertions, in the 
Creed, concerning the relations between Christ and the 
Father, Dr. Newton says little. 

Secience.—A book at once interesting and disagreeable 
is The Evolution of Marriage, by C. Letourneau, in Mr. 
Havelock Ellis’s irregularly meritorious Contemporary 
Science Series (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25). It is interesting in its accumulation of data con- 
cerning the domestic relations of brutes and of men; and 
it naturally describes some marital ferocities (of unciv- 
ilized tribes) little above the brutish level, and apparently 
more cruel. It is, however, chiefly disagreeable because 
of the author’s materialistic and unspiritual assumptions, 
—such as, for instance, that even “the delicate sentiment 
of modesty” in woman is the evolutionary result of the 
tortures inflicted upon her by generations of selfish hus- 
bands who have treated her as a chattel. 

» Juvenile.—It is too early to look, on the booksellers’ 
counters, for the principal juvenile stories of the year, 
secular or religious; meanwhile purchasers may examine 
Paul’s Angel (Boston; Bradley and Woodruff. $1.00), 
astory by Mrs. 8. 8. Robbins, telling how a poor young 
fellow, apparently having “everything against him,” 
was helped out of tight places by his record as a truth- 
teller; Bob, a Story for Boys, by “ Margaret Sidney” 
(Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.00); and Business 
Openings for Girls, by Sallie Joy White (Boston: 
D, Lothrop Company. 75 cents), a book of more directly 
practical purpose than the two stories just named, and 
more tangible, though humbler in its hints, than a simi- 
lar volume issued by the Harpers a few years ago. Some 
of Mrs. White’s suggestions warn half-fitted girls not to 
undertake undesirable ot impossible means of making a 
livelihood; all of them are well meant; and many of 
them consider the question of wholesome occupation as 
well as of direct financial profit. Similar to this volume, 
but more general, is Eleanor A. Hunter’s Talks to Girls 
(New York: American Tract Society. 60 cents), which, 
in its discussions of working-girls’ duties; girls’ relations 
to mothers, brothers, and associates; plain and fancy 
sewing; ambition toward an ideal womanhood; and 
other topics,—is more like “E. Chester’s” admirable 
book entitled Girls and Women, noticed here a year ago. 
Another story of a “ King’s daughter’s” influence in 
humble surroundings is A Fisherman’s Daughter, by 
Jeanie Harrison, who has been, for twenty-five years, 
pleasantly known as a writer for the young (New York: 
American Tract Society). Dr. Hale’s stimulating In His 
Name story must now have twenty-five or fifty followers, 

Mrs. John Charles Frémont, like Mrs, George A. Cus- 
ter, has devoted considerable time during recent years 
to the preparation of books of reminiscence of former 
experiences, pioneer or military, in what was once the 
“far west.” Mrs. Frémont’s last book is partly for chil- 
dren’s reading, and is entitled The Will and the Way 
Stories (Boston: D, Lothrop Company). The scenes of 
the tales range from the Mississppi and the plains to 
Jamaica and the Isthmus; and the prevalent idea is 
that of courage and perseverance. Mrs. Frémont’s lit- 
erary style is hardly as vivid as that of the other widow, 
just named, of a gallant army officer; but of the good 

purpose of her stories, and of the value of her recollec- 
tions of a passing time and people, there can be no 
question. 

Fiction.—The number of new or reprinted novels and 
collections of stories issued in the summer is larger than 
in other times of the year, so that a freshet becomes a 
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flood. Mr. Howells, in the Editor’s Study of Harper's 
Magazine for August, narrates, with somewhat dispirited 
but properly severe comment, a recent experience in try- 
ing to buy a decent novel at a railway news-stand, crowded 
with gaudy, trashy, worthless, or salacious, paper-covered 
stuff of every sort that could possibly be called a story. 
He finally did what many of his readers have doubtless 
done under similar circumstances,—bought some good 
magazines, and let the rubbish alone. No parent, friend, 
or other individual, should habitually buy for others, or 
for self, books not in some way known beforehand. Evil, 
presented in, the shape of the current illiterate, demor- 
alizing, and merely money-making “social novel,” has 
a discourdgingly large number of buyers; and it is but 
poor consolation to reflect that its authors at least pre- 
tend to set forth vice in deterrent forms. If anybody, 
however, is tempted to take a pessimistic view of Anglo- 
Saxon progress in this respect, let him compare French 
fiction with English, or Fielding (despite his briiliancy 
of style) with the chief British novelists of to-day (de- 
spite their occasional flatness and inveterate fertility of 
book-production). In America, too, as has so often been 
stated in this column, we have literally dozens of writers 
of short stories excellent alike in art and morals,—the 
best, in fact, that the world fs now producing. It is 
really lifficult to discriminate among many books 
which, thdygh doubtless not deserving to be called 
enduring literature, are as meritorious as the recent col- 
lections of tales by R. H. Davis and James Lane Allen, 
already noticed; to which may now be added George A. 
Hibbard’s Iduna, and Other Stories (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, $1.00). 

Miscellaneous:—The interest felt in the well-known, 
long-continued, and apparently successful methods of 
remedial rewards, promotions, penalties, and personal 
influences pursued at the New York State Reformatory, 
in Elmira, have led Mr. Alexander Winter to prepare 
an account.of them, bearing as its simple title the name 
of the institution, as above. This account is issued in 
English and German, chiefly for information to foreign 
students of penology and philanthropy; the London 
edition is published by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, 
Friends of humanity in two countries are also addressed 
in the story of the Persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
with a map of the country showing the Jewish settle- 
ments, and an appendix stating the chief points of Rus- 
sian anti-Semitic enactments; which has been published 
by the Russo-Jewish Committee, London, and the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America (Philadelphia). 





Some years ago an American writer contributed to one 
of our magazines an article bearing the suggestive title: 
Wanted, a History of Architecture. There can be no 
question that a solid, exhaustive, and scientific history 
of the building arts, from antiquity to the present cen- 
tury, is still to be desired ; but meanwhile all save special 
investigators, who can trace the subject for themselves 
in many books, find James Fergusson’s well-known 
treatise, supplemented by Gwilt’s Dictionary, adequate 
for nearly all purposes, Studente and libraries will 
therefore be glad to see a neat new uniform edition of 
Fergusson’s pioneer History of Architecture in All Coun- 
tries, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day; His- 
tory of Indian and Eastern Architecture ; and History of 
the Modern Styles of Architecture, each in two volumes, 
with copious illustrations. The pictures in the original 
work are in themselves a fairly good history of architec- 
ture; while those in the later volumes, though less nu- 
merous, are interesting and suggestive. The six volumes, 
taken together, are somewhat conspicuously lacking in 
symmetrical method; but Fergusson’s clear view and 
interesting style, in the case of particular themes and 
subdivisions, are the very qualities that have kept his 
books in prominence for so long atime. The record of 
modern architecture is edited to date by Professor Kerr 
of King’s College, London, who has something to say 
about American architecture—a theme of which Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler, who is now contributing to 
Harper’s Magazine studies of the architectural achieve- 
ments of American cities, promises an independent his- 
tory, which is sure to be dispassionate and free from 
undue national pride. (History of Architecture, 2 vols., 
$7.50; Indian and Eastern Architecture, 2 vols., $10.00; 
Modern Styles of Architecture, 2 vols., $10.00. Each 
9X6 inches, half roan. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co.) 

The most careful and valuable works of French Protes- 
tantism come, as a rule, not from France itself, but from 
French Switzerland. The proclivities of Protestant 
scholars in France toward radicalism are generally very 
pronounced. The French Church of Switzerland has, 
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however, been conservative in its literary activity, as 
well as its official theological teachings; while its heart 
and mind are open for fair criticism and real progress, 
Few sections of the Protestant Church have men whose 
literary works equal those of the elder Godet. Among 
the new men who are coming into prominence in French 
Switzerland as biblical scholars, a place in the forefront 
belongs to the indefatigable Antoine Baumgirtner, pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament in the Ecole de Théologie in 
Geneva. Notwithstanding his youth (he is only thirty), 
he has published since 1885 half a dozen creditable 
pamphlets and books in his department. His most re- 
cent volume is the Etude critique sur ’ Etat du Texte du 
Livre des Proverbes. The problem itself is one of the most 
difficult in the whole domain of Old Testament textual 
criticism, Baumgirtner’s method is that adopted by 
such workers as Lagarde, Cornill, Driver, and others 
who recognize in the ancient versions the chief aids in 
textual criticism. His investigations are marked by care 
and caution; and, after a close analysis of the causes 
which may have led to the variants of the Massoretic or 
common Hebrew text, over against the Septuagint or 
Greek, he concludes that the difference between these 
texts cannot originally have been so great, as a first 
hasty glance suggests. (Pages iv, 284. Leipsic: Fock. 
Price, 8 marks. ) 


The Census Bulletin 101 is the first bulletin of the 
new census that deals with the religious statistics. Mr. 
Porter,.the superintendent of the census, has a just 
appreciation of the value of such returns, and Dr. H. K. 
Carroll has already justified his selection to take charge 
of this important province. This bulletin covers only 
the so-called Catholic bodies,—Roman, Greek, Arme- 
nian, Old Catholic, and Reformed Catholic. The totals 
given show that the estimates of their strength which 
we have had from Roman Catholics have been wrong by 
either excess or defect, the total here reached being 
6,250,045 ‘“‘communicants, or members.” It is note- 
worthy that 667,773 (or ten and a half per cent) of these 
are found in states and territories which were annexed 
by purchase from France, Spain, and Mexico. Of the 
dioceses, New York leads with 472,806 members; Boston 
follows closely with 419,660; Chicago, with 326,640; 
Philadelphia, 251,162; Brooklyn, 228,785; St PaulX 
208,484; Baltimore, 192,597. The province of New. 
York, which includes that state and New Jersey, has 
1,875,404 Roman Catholics; that of Boston, which covers 
the whole of New England, has 1,004,605; Cincinnati, 
including Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, has 
741,049; Philadelphia, which covers the whole state, has 
551,577. As young Roman Catholics become communi- 
cants between their ninth and their eleventh year, after 
receiving catechetical instruction, this enumeration 
may be said to cover the whole baptized membership 
who have passed those years. (1063 inches, pp. 42. 
Washington: Census Bureau.) 








A large new volume called An Introduction to the Study of 
the History of Language ought to have been entitled Essays 
on the Study of the History of Language. It popularizes 
for English students some things set forth in Professor 
Paul’s German treatise on The Principles of Language; 
and its three authors (Professor Strong of Liverpool, 
Mr. Logeman of Birkenhead, and Professor Wheeler of 
Cornell) make original additions all along the line. In 
composition and in detail, however, it lacks the unity of 
such a treatise as Max Miiller’s famous lectures on The 
Science of Language, which now reappear, after thirty 
years, in two handsome and finally revised volumes, 
Max Muller’s opinions and statements have been re- 
futed in some cases and made questionable in others; 
but the brilliancy, vigor, and substantial value of this 
treatise remain for a new generation of students. (Intro- 
duction to the Study of the History of Language. 9x6 
inches, cloth, New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
Price, $3.50.—The Science of Language. 2vols. 8X5} 
inches, clothh New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Price, $6.00.) ; 


“What think ye of Christ?” is the great problem for 
our age, as for all the ages. Dr. George Dana Boardman 
strives to bring home to men the greatness and the 
urgency of the question in The Problem of Jesus. Most 
of the discourse, or essay, is occupied with the question 
| as an intellectual problem; its author having accumu- 
lated from the study of our Lord’s personal character, 
and of his influence on the character and the devotion 





| of others, a rich abundance of details to heighten the 
profound impression. AlJl Christian history is brought 

under contribution for names of the great who have ren- 
| dered their homage to the Son of man; and page after 
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page is filled with the minevalons bead-roll 
of those who have reflected the light of 
Christ’s greatness in their lives and work. 
The discourse closes with a discussion of 
“The Practical Problem: What will you 
do with Jesus of Nazareth?” addressed 
to those who have not confessed him as 
the Son of God. (7} 54 inches, pp. 35. 
Philadelphia: J. ¥Y. Huber & Co. Price, 
20 eents.) ' 


The second series of Wendell Phillips's 
Speeches, Lectures, and Letters follows the 
first series. after a very long interval.- In 
its contents it chronologically ‘anticipates, 
as well as supplements, that volame; and 
in itself sufficiently represents the range 
and fervor of the eloquent orator’s public 
utterances,—antislavery, labor reform, 
woman’s suffrage, temperance, literary, 
and commemorative. Phillips’s powers 
as a silver-tongued speaker are not less 
manifest as the years go on, while time 
covers with the sod of forgetfulness his 
failures as a constructive politician.. Re- 
cent complete publications of his Lost Arts 
lecture show, however, that his most famous 
non-political utterance suffers when pre- 
sented in cold print. (86 inches, cloth, 
pp. ix, 476. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $2.50.) 


Mr..W. H. Venable has gathered into 
a large volume the original and. readable 
papers on the Beginnings of Literary Cul- 
ture in. the Ohio Valley, which -he has for 
some time been writing, and which have 
partly appeared in periodicals. The preva- 
lent fault, of course, is provincial eulogy 
of unimportant names and doings; but, 
after this remark, praise should be be- 
stowed on these historical and biographi- 
cal sketches of early newspapers, books, 
libraries, societies, schools, colleges, 
churches, orators, and intellectual leaders 
of the middle West. The chapter on the 
Early Periodical: Literature of the Ohio 
Valley: is creditably complete and judi- 
cious. (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. xv, 519. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke and Company. 
Price, $3.00.) 


Professor Andrew C. McLaughlin’s life 
of Lewis Cass, in the American Statesmen 
series, is a painstaking—and practically 
a pioneer—production; for the previous 
cyclopedia sketches, campaign biogra- 
phies, etc., have been meager in state- 
ment and lacking in breadth. The 
present volume is quite as muth an ac- 
count of the opening of the Northwest, 
anid a history of Democratic politics from 
1830 to 1860, as a biography of its subject, 
who occupied a position central, influen- 
tial, and representative. The author's 
judgments of Cass’s contemporaries are 
in some cases open to serious criticism. 
(74X53 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 368, Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, 
$1.25.) 


The fine literary power of the English 
bishops was perhaps never more apparent 
than to-day, when so many of the prelates 
of the Anglican establishment are work- 
ing in scholarly lines by no means limited 
to denominational propagandism. Bishop 
Westcott’s book of reprinted and unre- 
lated, though grouped, Essays in the His- 
tory of Religious Thought in the West, pre- 
sents several solid studies of important 
phases of ancient and modern Christian 
ecclesiasticism in Europe. Monographs 
such as these are good in themselves, and 
are sometimes seeds of future histories. 
(7X5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 399. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$1.75.) 


Now that it is apparent that not all his- 
torical students are satisfied that the final 
impartial biography of Lincoln has yet 
appeared, there is still room for addition 
to the already large mass of memorabilia 








to be utilized by future iilanion. Mr. 
L. E. Chittenden’s Recollections of President 
Lincoln and his Administration is the read- 
able record of the personal observation of 
the register of the treasury during the war 
period, and is chiefly valuable for its new 
illustrations of the President’s endurance 
of manifold pressures in a perplexed and 
stormy time. (86 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 
470. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $2.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


That great work, A’ New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical Principles, Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society, has usually been 
called “the Philological Society’s Dic- 
tionary,” or simply “the New English 
Dictionary.” Its American publishers, 
the Macmillans, now advertise it as “the 
Oxford English Dictionary,” a convenient 
name, which perhaps will come into use, 
though it will hardly be inserted in the 
title. Part VI., Clo- Consigner, is just out, 
with 5,215 main words, 708 special com- 
binations, and 985 subordinates; total, 
6,908. Twenty-three columns are devoted 
to the word “come,” the most extended 
treatment so far needed in any case. 
Meanwhile, Henry Bradley, president of 
the Philological Society, has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. J. A. H. Murray as (appar- 
ently) equal editor; and a skip will be 
made in the order of ‘appearance of the 
work, Part.I, of Vol. ITI. (#—Every) 
having also just been published, bearing 
Mr. Bradley’s name as responsible head, 
“with the co-operation of Dr. Murray.” 
This has a total of 9,193 words, notable 
for the large percentage of non-English or 
scientific terms. C, however, was pecu- 
liarly strong in native words, Funk and 
Wagnalls’s new Standard Dictionary, 
which. would have been called a large 
work before thé days of the New English, 
the Century,.or the 1890 Webster, is 
steadily progressing under respectable 
editorship and collaboration, and is prom- 
ised for*next year. Mr, F. H. Teall, it is 
now announced, will edit all compounds, 
and will introduce a double hyphen in his 
indications, A revision of Worcester’s 
unabridged, owned by the Lippincott 
house, has for some time been in progress 
in Philadelphia. 

The negative school of Old Testament 
criticism. is completely outdone by two 
French writers,—the ‘late Ernst Havet 
and Maurice Vernes. The former brings 
the whole body of the prophets down to 
the era beginning with the Maccabean 
revolt and ending with the death of Herod. 
This result he says he reaches by apply- 
ing the assumption of the negative critics 
that “ detailed predictions of future events 
are an impossibility; ” and he finds the 
prophetic literature “ filled with references 
to what happened during the last two cen- 
turies B.C.” M. Vernes put the dates 
two hundred years farther back, contend- 
ing that the whole body of Hebrew litera- 
ture dates from the years after the return 
from the exile. Mr. Alfred W. Benn, 
although of the school of Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith himself, (in The Acad- 
emy) finds this incredible. “ Antece- 
dently it is most unlikely,” he says, “that 
a number of Jewish families would have 
voluntarily relinquished their comfortable 
settlements in Mesopotamia in order to 
rebuild Jerusalem and its temple, facing 
for that purpose the hardships of a jour- 
ney through the desert and the privations 


incident to the colonization of a lawless,. 


inclement, and rather barren country, had 
they not beén stimulated to the enterprise 
by a glorious legendary history, an intoxi- 
cating prophetic literature, and a code 
believed to be divinely revealed, It is 


most unlikely that the proud language of 
those whom we eall the Older Prophets 
could have, been formed in any but a 
period of national independence, that a 

post-exilic writer could have produced a 
dramatic work so palpitating with life and 
actuality, so meaningless when detached 
from its present historical framework, as 
the Book of Jeremiah.” It is intereating 
to see the school of Wellhausen thrown 
upon the defensive by still more destruc- 
tive critics; and it may be avery useful 
experience to them, in showing them how 
careful must criticism be not to reconstruct 
literary history according to, superficial 
probabilities, 














First School-boy : Say, Joe, take your. books home : 
and let 's go swimming, will you! 

Second Ditto: Well, I guess not to-day: I want to 
finish the story I began in “St. Nicholas” this 
morning. The September number is fine! 





BUSINESS “DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription | list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.26 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on ti0o theertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running «year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a@ year, or auniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
sugh.a position in, the 
may choose, 60 far. as, fe will not conflict with 
eartier contrdtts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanuppearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week'y 


or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, one year, ...... ia ++ $1.50 
QOnecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
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to individual addresses 1.00 each, and yina 
package tc one address, cents each, when 80 de- 
The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
schoo! their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
ange cubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
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ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
ayear, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of kage clubs 
have this privilege, but any such may have bis 
changed fom the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper Sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not ony &e post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has a sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
sich person will oblige the Pay og by stating that 
the club he ae for takes the place of the one 
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The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
oo aw ag of = ouneerip on. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include 
copy, one year, 
/wo or more copies, one year, 6ahillings each, 
de wolnistersan missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above raves for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pace pees address, whichever may be preferred 
ribers. 
‘ Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. ; 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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BECAUSE MORE CHILDREN are REARED 
ON IT THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 
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The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 
International Sunday-school lessons, 


one which he would let alone. 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


Issued quarterly. 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 52 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, 


one Cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
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AGENTS, WAKE UP! 
If you are selling books, get our terms before 
ordering. Credit of 30 days to responsible parties. 


“SAMANTHA “ni° BRETHREN ” 


isahummer, OUTFIT FREE. Try us. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS swsccase fares quar, 10s as 


pases, egan ces, $1.75 to $2 75. 
asiest seller on earth, Exclusive territory, liberal 
terms, freight paid ; illustrated circular free 
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ib. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila, Pa. 
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D. CaSSGREEN Myre. Co., 134 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
WANTED to sell 


AGENTS or PoPpuLak BOOKS, 


a terms to werkers. Send for illustra- 
circulars to ishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., Beston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. 


BACCY KNEES 
POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
mail, 25 ecemts. Agents wanted. 
BJ. » 7S Washington St., Boston, Maas. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 


students, and other e persons. Get our terms 
on rel books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. Join C. Winston&0o., Phila.,Pa.,or Chicago,I1). 


WATCHES aces “Sct 
PENN WATCH CO., 140 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS sell the most useful instrument ever 




















VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“* Chops and to- 
mato sauce are ex- 
cellent, my dear 
Mrs. Bardell, but 

» Let the liquid be 
¢ YAN HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa, ‘ 
; tis a glorious 
Restoratiwe after 
(A fatiguing jour- 
¢ ney.” 
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_ PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making ef the cocoe 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. Z 

Ask your grocer for Van HovurTen’s and take 
> no substitute. gsg-Ifnot obtainable enclose > 
> Mets. to either Van Zoo. 106 
» Reade Street, Ni 
» Chicago, a can containing e 
»to 40 cups 


yom the inventors 
4 on inv 
; aN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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or p tol 
id. ‘Addreas (with stamp) Nat’. 
Pe-WRITER Co,, Boston, Mass, 








ing advertised in this paper, 
publisher, as well as the advertiser 


WORTH REPEATING 


LOVE AND AGE. 


[Frederick Allison Tupper, in The Springfield 
Repyblican. ] —— 





Eyes grow dim : 
Love’s sight is clear. 
Ears grow deaf: 

Love still can hear. 
Locks grow gray : 
Love’s hair is young. 
Steps may falter : 
Love halts not. 
Hands may tremble: 
Love’s are firm. 

Age is only for a day, 
Love immortal is for aye. 





SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC. 


{From the address of Professor T. C. Mendenhall, 
before The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. } 
There is an unfortunate, and perhaps a 
growing, tendency among scientific men 
to despise the useful and the practical in 
science, and it finds expression in the by 
no means*uncommon feeling of offended 
dignity when an innocent layman asks 
what is the use of some new discovery. 
Referring to the theoretically extremely 
interesting spar prism of Bertrand, which 
under certain conditions may be used to 
detect traces of polarization of light, a 
recent writer remarks: “‘ But for this ap- 
plication the prism would possess, in the 
eyes of the true votary of science, the in- 
estimable value of being of no practical 
utility whatever.” 

Much is said, everywhere and at all 
times, about the pursuit of science for the 
sake of science, and on every hand it is 
sought to convey the impression that one 
who has any other obje¢t in view in inter- 
rogating Nature than the mere pleasure 
of listening to her replies, is unworthy of 
a high place among men of science.. So 
old, so universally accepted, so orthodox, 
is this proposition, that it is with much 
hesitation that its truth is questioned in 
this presence. In so far as it means that 
one cannot do anything well unless it is 
done con amore, that pecuniary reward 
alone will never develop genius, that no 
great philosopher, or poet or artist will 
ever be other than unselfishly devoted to 
and in love with his work, just so far it-is 
true, although it does not, as is often as- 
sumed, furnish a motive of the highest 
order. 

It is a trite saying, but perhaps it can- 
not be too often repeated, that he who 
lives and labors in the interest of his fel- 
lows that their lives may be brightened, 
that their burdens may be lessened, is 
above all others worthy of the highest 
praise. By this standard the value of a 
discovery must at last be fixed, bearing in 
mind, of course, that the physical comfort 
of man is not alone to be considered. 
Judged by this standard, the work of 
Newton, 6f Watt, of Franklin, Rumford, 
Faraday, Henry, and a host of others, is 
truly great. There should be, and there 
usually is, no controversy as to relative 
merit between the discoverer of a gem and 
the artist who polishes and sets it, In 
science, the genius of the former is un- 
questionably rarer and of a higher order; 
but his work will always be incomplete, 
and in a great degree useless, until supple- 
mented by that of the latter. 

[One]... demand which the public may 
justly make upon the man of science is 
that his interest in public affairs should 
not be less than that of. other men. 
Through his failure in this particular, 
science has long suffered, and is suffering 
in an increasing degree. This criticiam 
is especially applicable in this country, 
where in theory every man is supposed to 
bear his share of the public burden, and 
to take his part in the performance of 
public duties. Unfortunately, the attitude 
of the scientific man is too often one of 
criticism and complaint concerning mat- 
ters in the disposition of which he per- 
sistently declines to interfere. It cannot 
be denied, I think, that men well trained 
in the logic and methods of scientific re- 
search ought to be exceptionally well 
equipped for the performance of certain 
or duties ey arising out of 

ocal, state, or national legislation; yet 
the impression is wellnigh universal that 
the scientific man has. no genius for 
“ affairs.” Indeed, it has been more than 
once affirmed that he is utterly devoid of 
administrative or executive ability, and 
even that he cannot be trusted with the 
direction of operations which are almost 
wholly scientific in their nature. 








That there are many examples which 























seem to justify this belief is too true, but 
that there are other instances in which 
administrative and scientific ability have 
been combined is also true. Little search 
is required to reveal cases in which men 
of science have so ignored all ordinary 
rules and maxims of business procedure 
as to merit severe criticism, in which, un- 


fortunately, the public does not discrimi-. 


nate between the individual and the class 
which he represents. It seems astonish- 
ing that one who is capable of successfully 
planning and executing an elaborate re- 
search, in whith all contingencies are 
provided for, the unexpected anticipated, 
and all weak points guarded and protected, 
may utterly break down in the manage- 
ment of some much less complicated busi- 
ness affair, such as the erection of a 
laboratory or the planning of an expedi- 
tion; and I am unwilling to believe that 
such failures are due to anything other 
than culpable. negligence on the part of 
the individual. 

It is generally recognized that, aside 
from all] questions of a partisan political 
nature, this country is to-day confronted 
by several problems of the utmost im- 
portance to its welfare, to the proper solu- 
tion of which the highest intellectual 
powers of the nation should be given. The 
computation of the trajectory of a planet 
is-a far easier task than forecasting the 
true policy of a great republic; but those 
qualities of the human intellect which 
have made the first — should not be 
allowed to remain idle while an intelligent 
public is striving to attain the last... That 
men .of science have not, thus far, made 
their full contribution to the solution of 
some of these great problems is due to the 
fact that many have exhibited.an inex- 
cusableapathy towards everything relating 
to the public welfare, while others have 


not approached the subject with that’ 


breadth of preparation in the close study 
of human affairs which is necessary to 
establish the authenticity of their equa- 
tions of condition, 

. As already intimated, we do not seem 
to be getting on in this direction. Our 
own early history and the history of other 
nations is full of examples of eminent 
scientific men who were no less distin- 
guished as publicists and statesmen. The 
name of Franklin is imperishable alike in 
the history of seience and of politics, ‘On 
many questions relating to exact science, 
the Adamses spoke with confidence ; 
Thomas Jefferson was a philosophet, and 
on assuming the duties of the highest 
office in the gift of the people, counted his 
opportunities for association with men of 
science as one of its chiefest rewards. 
Other illustrations might be selected from 
the pages of the history of our own coun- 
try, while in Europe,-where science has 
been longer cultivated and under more 
favorable conditions, they are much more 
common, This is notably so in France, 
whose roll of scientific men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves and their country 
during the past century includes many 
names prominent alike for the importance 
of their performance in her various crises 
of peace and war. The present president of 
the French Republic, himself an engineer, 
bears a name made famous in the history 
of science by the-rich contributions of his 
aneestors, one of whom voted for the exe- 
cution of Louis X VI., and was a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
value to science, as well as to the public, 
of the presence, in the halls of legislation, 
of even a very small number of men who 
might stand as exponents of the methods 
of science, and as competent authorities 
on the results of their application, Our 
national congress, especially, is almost 
constantly dealing with questions of great 
moment to the people, which can only be 
thoroughly understood and wisely dealt 
with by scientific men; and the presence 
of one or two such in each branch of that 
body would be of decided advantage to 
the whole country. In the nature of 
things, opportunities for such representa- 
tion will be rare, but, when they occur, 
they must not be suffered to escape. 

-Finally, if the conclusions reached in 
the foregoing should be thought wire, and 
should any young man at the threshold 
of hia scientific career determine to be 
guided by them in establishing his rela- 
tions with the genera} public, he will find 
splendid examples among the distin- 
guished leaders of all departments of sci- 
ence. Should he desire to present the 
results of his labors in such a way that 
they may be understood by intelligent 

ple, he may imitate Franklin, whose 
literary style, as to simplicity and clear- 








ness, commanded the highest praise from 
literary men; or Faraday, who was able 
to give expression to the most involved 
conceptions in simple English; or Tyn- 
dall, the appearance of whose “Heat 
Considered as a Mode of Motion,” was an 
epoch in the history of physical science, 
in its relation to an intelligent constitu- 
ency, without which it cannot thrive. 
He will learn that there is no discredit in 
“popularizing” science; that populariz- 
ing what is not science is the thing that 
is to be shunmed and prevented. The 
arrogance of genius is not less disagreeable 
than: that of riches, although it is less 
common. . 

Should he wish to cultivate modesty in 
estimating his own attainments, he need 
only follow Newton, Darwin, and, in fact, 
the whole list of distinguished men ofjsci- 
ence down'to the present time, with a few 
rare and unexplainable exceptions, the 
existence of which serves, like a whistling 
buoy, to point out what should be 
avoided. 

Should he aspire to be of some use to 
the world, and to leave it better because 
of his life, he will be encouraged by the 
fact, already considered, that, in the long 
run, those discoveries are most highly es- 
teemed, and justly 80, which are the most 
potent in their influence upon civilization 
and society by ameliorating the condition 
of the people, or by enlarging their oppor- 
tunities, and that all really great men of 
science have not lost sight of this fact,— 
that ‘‘science. for the sake of science” 
does not represent the highest ideal, nor 
can the “almighty dollar” ever be bar- 
tered for the “Divine Affiatus.” 

All these questions will serve to enlarge 
his interest in public affairs, because he 
wi!l come to recognize that he is himself 
but a part of the public. He will re- 
member the delight of Faraday, when, 
near the end of his life, he saw a huge 
dynamo illuminating the tower of a light- 
house. That which he had given to the 
world as an infant, in his splendid dis- 
covery of induction, had, through the 
fostering care of others, grown to a bril- 
liant manhood, and he experienced ex- 
quisite pleasure in the reflection that it 
might be the means of saving the lives of 
his fellow-men. The ideal of duty which 
ought to be present in the mind of every 
man of science may well be higher than 
that growing out of mere selfish pleasure 
in the acquisition and possession of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps it is hardly becoming in me, 
at this 7 and in some sense represent- 
ing this large body of scientific men, to 
make even a simple remark in criticism 
of the general public, the party of the 
second part in the question which we 
have considered to-night. I venture to 
suggest, however, that, whenever the 
public is disposed to consider its obliga- 
tions to science and her votaries, there 
are some things which must not be for- 
gotten,—things so important and so nu- 
merous, indeed, that many volumes 
would be inadequate to their enumera- 
tion. 

Prove this by comparing the world 
with science with the world without sci- 
ence. Take as an illustration that which, 
less than two hundred years ago, was but 
a spark, a faint spark, exhibi on rare 
occasions by the scientific man of that 
time. With this spark, thanks to science, 
the whole world is now aflame. Time and 
space are practically ‘annihilated; night 
is turned into day; social life is almost 
revolutionized, and scores of things which, 
only a few years ago, would have been 
pronounced impossible, are being accom- 
plished daily. Many millions of dollars 
of capital, and many thousands of men, 
are engaged in the development of this 
agent, so purely a creation‘of science that 
the Supreme Court of the land has alreagy 
decided that it has no material existenge. 
Surely science, which has brought us all 
these blessings, together with thousands 
besides, is worthy of every care and con- 
sideration at the hands of a generous and 
appreciative public. 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
mice. are 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL... 
q , reasonable in 
price. {your dealer does not kerp 
on us — address, and 
we will forwar complete 
samples free. ae 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 
ne Te 494 61 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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Mirrors, Choice Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Picture Frames, etc. 
No, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Heury Ward Beecher writes : 


**40 ORANGE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 11, 1890, 
“T have used ALLoocK’s Porous PLasters for 
and family, and, as far as 


some for myself 
able, for many sufferers who come to == as- 
sistance, have found them a ine relief for 


most of aches and which flesh is heir to. 
I have osed seme Ponce 


Puasters for all 
kinds of lameness and acute pain, and, by frequent 
experiments, find that they can control many cases 
not noticed in your circulars. 

“The above is the only testimonial I have ever 
ven in favor of any plaster, and if my name has 

n upea to recommend any other it is without my 
authority or sanction,” 


The Ret; Mark Guy Pearse writes : 


“BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
Lonpon, December 10, 1888. 
“T think it only right that I should tell you of how 
much use I find ALLCock’s Porous PLasTers in my 
family and amongst those to whom I have recom- 
mended them. find them a very breastplate 
against colds and coughs.’’ 


Russell Sage, the well-known financier, 
writes; 
“506 FirtH AVENUE, 
New Yorx Crry, December 20, 1890. 

‘‘For the last twenty years I have been using 
ALLCock’s Porous PLasTErs. ‘They have repeatedly 
cured me of rheumatic Reine, and pains in my side 
and back. Whenevér I have a eold, one on my 





chest and one on my back s weery 4 relieve me. 
“ My family are never without them.” 


2. 


Endorsement by men and women of the character and 
standing of those ‘who recommend A.tcock’s Porous PLASTERS 
is re proof of merit. 


Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph.D., F.C.S., late 
Government chemist, certifies : 


“My investigation of ALLcock’s Poros PLas- 
TERS shows it t0 contain valuable and essential 
ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I 
find it superior to, and more efficient than, any 
other plaster.”’ 


Marion Harland, on page 108 of her 
pg work, “Common Sense for Maid, 
ife, and Mother,” says: 


“For the aching back ALLcock’s Poros PLas- 
TER is an excellent comforter, combining the gen- 
sation of the sustained pressure Of a strong, warm 
hand with certain tonic qualities dével in the 
wearing. It should be kept over the seat of the 
un ness for several days—in obstinate cases, for 
perhaps a fortnight.”’ 


W. J. Arkell, publisher of Judge and 
Frank Leslie's . Illustrated Newspaper, 
writes : 

‘JUDGE BUILDING, 
Cor. PrrrH Ave. and SIXTEENTH STREET, 
-° New YorK, January 14, 1891. 

“ About three weeks since, while suffering from 
a severe cold which had settled on my chest, I 
Reyes an ALLCocK’s Porous PLasTEr, and in @ 
short time obtained relief. 

“In my opinion, these plasters should be in 
every household, for use in case of coughs, colds, 
sprains, bruises, or pains of any kind. I know that 
in my Case the results have been entirely satisfaec- 
tory and beneficial.” 
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Yale Lectures on..the Sunday-School. 


Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
eaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 


this book sooner or later. 
institution, and 


work, 85% idehes. 415 pages. 


From The Independent. 

“ These lectures WA not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectures before the 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the unique Fy 7 of a subject 
which has not before received so worthy a treatment. 
The volume is prepared for convenient use, with a 
bibliographical and topical index.” 








It deals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
th its relations to the family, to the 
Handsomely boun 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


pie and to other spheres of church 
in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sale by 


From The Congregationalist. 


“Itis an evidence of the progreas which has been 
made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
have been called for in a leading theological 


minary. 
It is an equally notable proof of the same thing that, 
in response to such a call, such a course of lectures 
should have been secured,” 





Teaching and Teachers. 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘‘ Teaching and Teachers,’’ has already found its way into the hands ot many 


thousand Sunday-school workers, It is to-day the popular hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. A 
book of 990 pages, bound in cloth, size 734x544 inches. Price,$1.00. Forsale by booksellers, or mailed, 


postpaid, by the publisher. 


From The Christian Unton, New York. 


3 mvery teacher in Sunday-schoo! will feel his work 
widened in scope by reading this book. It is by far the 
best that has yet appeared, or is likely to appear. on 
this topic, and the thoroughness for which this calls 
by me “ an unspeakable biessing to every schoo! in 
the land. . 








From The National Baptist, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ We hesitate a little in speaking of this book, from 
fear that our languave may be thought extravagant. 
We believe that a better book on the subject has never 
appeared, and that, if read and pondered, it will open 
a new era in Bible-schoo! instruction.” 
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LORENCE Home Needlework, 

The 1891 edition 

of this popular ss. 
series is now 
ready. It teach- 
cs how to make 
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ery etc. 96 pages, 
fully illustrated. 
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vious editions. 
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BY MAIL. samples of an 


. A, D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 
kiyn, New York. 


O’NEILLS 


Gih Avenac, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest im portersand dealers ia Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc,.in the United States. send for sainplesand prices 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers ia Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New Work. 


LADIES, you can have a 
FASHION CATALOGUE 
Se1-s08 Sixth Avenue. ew York.” 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at 927 Broadway, New York ; 145 Tremont St., 
Boston ; 109 State St., Chicago. Send for price Met, 

- save discomfort and darning. 
lbauktrIise Sold by dealers, or mailed. 
Soft Lisle, 50e,.; Fine Cotton, 


35e.; Medium Cotton, 25e. Men’sonly. Mentionsize 
shoe. WaUKENHOSsE CoO..78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 
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them. 
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“ NEVER QUARREL 
With a woman."" We almost forget this saying when we 
hear of a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use 


SAPOLIO. 


gomelone e wreck of domestic happiness has often result- 
sition washed dishes, from an unclean kitchen, 
rom trifles which seemed air. lit by these things 
Oy le is ion to her family, and 
c! er wit neral neglect when he finds her care- 
these partic ulats, Many owes a large 4 
s thrifty neatness and ite its “canpequent hap 
LIO. No, a 
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4 and largeat In America. Spencerian Business College & 
OLkA Shorthand School,Cleweland,O. Elegant circulars free. 
WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
un A high-grade, Christian preparatory 
school. In * years has sent 89 students to l4colleges. 
Catalogue. wWTON B. HOBART, PRINcIPAL. 
sae FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Opens September 10. College preparatory and ad- 
vanced courses. Fine advantages in Music and Art. 
Steam heat. Send tor catalogue O. 
IsaBELLA G, FRENCH, Prin,, Kalamazoo, Mich, _ 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


ack, N.W. Both sexes. Thorough work; ; aplert 
results. An endowment takes ladies at §200, 
Catalogues. W. H. BANNISTER, President, 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, S8:5.="48- 


. Thoroug h 
ration for any colle 


ad pueutite school. New 
ings 08 admirably equip 


le play-grounds. 
. ABERCROMBIE, ms. “ “Prise Worcester, Mass. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
For peane ee and Women, will open its 38th 








“hey A. H PLAC AM. ren, Claverack, N. ¥. 
The Woman’s College of Hf Baltimore. 
Joun F. GoucneEr, D.D., 


Entrance examinations begin cee 21, 1891, 
For programs containing full hy address 
“Tae omMAN’s COLLEGE,” and Fourth 
Streets, | Baltimore, Md. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY. 


eH 


Maghificent new — and prone. Apply Syenrly. 


GEORGE WHEELER, Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
Ogontsz, the spacious country seat of Jay CookE, will 
begin its fortysecond year Wedne<day, Sept. 30. 
For circulars, apply to Praincrpats, Ogonts School, 
Mon’ ry pouuty, Pa. 

Principal 


Emerita, 
Miss Faances EB BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYR. 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastuan. 
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Hints on Chi 


ld-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 





school or the Sunday-school. 





a theorist. The author explains that 
indtction and practical experience. 


important as more positive means, 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 
Every precept in its pages has been 
| tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
| experiment in more than one generation of little ones, 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says : 
They are marked throughout by wisdom 
end kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 

many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 

A book of over 300 pages, size 71%4X5% inches, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JCHN D. WATTLES, PusisHEr, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* This book is not the work ot 
these hints had been arrived at by 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality of 


Canvassers wanted. 
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Principles ald Piactice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
These Essgys, in the realm of character and of conduct, deal with fundamental principles in their 


Into each of the six volumes is clustered, severally, those 
essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


application tothe affairs of every-day life. 


From The Yutheran, Philadelphia : “ It does seem 


incomparable Emerson. Yet here is a handful of litt 
They concern themselves, not chiefly, but entirely, with ‘The Conduct of Life.’ And we do not believe what 
various ways written on this subject to be either so heroic, so helpful, or quite so manl 
the insight here into principles and character is less extensive than Emerson’s, it is more intensive. 


Emerson bas in 


grasp is leas universal, it is more eternal. 
ing in delivery, its aim isso much more lofty. 
If ha oty le be less brilliant, it ia more lpcid. 

or. 


oy Pat rendera. him 80 t. ‘Draw! his 

Petncipten De 8 for ime 2 uct of life alrectiy from the 60) mie 

unshrinkingly y Ere Ses and yet 7s — apurse of, tender In applying them to thed’ ~ penis of life and 

thought. Whether he with the littes, under the title * and Others,’ or 

with single adividuel's x * perception and ier the title Seeing and ng or r with truth in — 

tradictions, under the vel Paradoxes,’ or ‘with * Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing,’ or with ‘ Cha 

ea ier and “Showing, or with * irations and Influences,’ his words cannot fail in a dele 

hey encourage the timid, brace the wavering, check the impulsive, freshen the weary, and Jift up the 


fiat 


be found most attractive and helpful. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B INHOPTHORPE, vs boarding-school f for girls. 
Full preparatory and academic course. Stu- 
re F. I, WALSH, Prin- 
uth 


dents 
cl pal, 


for college. 
—— i 


PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS, 


BALTIMNOR 
This school offers to Medical 
clinical and other advanta, Send for a catalogue io 
Dr. Tuomas Ortn, Dean, Cor, Calvert & Saratoga Sts. 


LINDEN HALL SE SEMINARY, 


For onl enya per year. A yor aes 
scbool-home,. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight 
ofindividual papil. Location healthy and pleasant. 


QW sneer co 
‘k SWARTHM a *2- 

Opens 9th month, 8th, 1891. irty minutes from 
Broad Street Station, ‘philadelphia Under care of 
Friends, Full college xes, leadin 
to Geeta. = pare vier Ag ana literary de 
| Fi mae extensive grounds, build- 

imachine 


X. a unsurpassed 





ries, and libraries. For 
ogue, ean Reareah 
ENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


An Institution of National Reputation, 


Peirce College= 
=of Business= 
= and Shorthand, 


(Record Baikling, Seoond, Third and Fourth Ploors.) 
917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
For years an annual enrolment of more than 
a thousand students. 1264 students last year. A 
Faculty of thirty s 
Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. 
Private Classes in German and French. 
Fall term begins Monday, Angust 31. li- 
cation in advance necessa’ 4 sittings 1 Limbted. 
Procure descriptive College Annual, etc, 
THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, PH. D. 
Principal and Founder. 











&2=~ Graduates successfully omisted to positions. 


If the thought be not;so praeaielis y wrought out into pith, point, 

and playfulness, itis unfolded with more order, more éarnestness, an 

A its truth be more homely, ft is, oh, so much more useful ! 
we read is not beautiful 

Trumbull writes with a great deal of ob anode che, and a great deal Of onenimom he: 

to dut rings out like a clarion al, yet no man ean lace a more stead 

thus fnspired. T 


before the eyes of those who are in danger of absorbing sheused ves in the actual.” 


This set of six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, is tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed in 
abox. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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living writer with the 


peveamptnens to com ey | 
essays nvite such com ison. 


e books whose brie: 

f the 

more nobility. If its shot is less strik- 

rplexity, but plain impiety. 
sense. apt summon 

y curb of cold sense on the & 





As a Christmas gift these books will 











EDUCATIONAL. | 
(OEASSICAL 4 AND HOME INSTITUTE. 
hk N. Y. For Young Ladies and 
Children G ~ty course oF studies selected. 


ARAH V. H. BUTLER, — 
LIVINGSTON == ae, 
N. 


ROCHESTER, 
Home Chureh School for the care me 





ment, ona 
culture of young ladies. 35th year begins pt. 16,1 
Write for fllustrated circular. . M. Curtis, tis, Prin. 





EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 25th year. Is provided for 
ivinga superior education in Colle; - ~yr 


eparatory De Femonte: also in cand A 
COLLEGE. ear. educational 
7 p= \LMS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
to Course of 
giodmes, Hest Bae you name this papez 
usiNeSs AND Scar iaup 
we * 4 in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Architec- 
. CHA es JAYATT. _ 














Mrs. HENRIE UTS, 2043 Walnut 8t., Putiad’s, 
ENNINGTON x. J. PORE ARE at AND oh Ae 
aa. Terms mo oe High "an =< ———e 
arenas N, »D. D., Sc fresenthe dyes i. years. 
1709 = ut St.. Philadelphia. 
required 
mp mre yaad 
both assisted to 
Gus Cireelars and Report of Commencement 
MILITARY 
AGADEMY. 
CHESTER, Pa. 30th year. Fall term opens Septem- 
ber 16, 1891. 
A Military College. 
ture, A 
Preperatory course of one 
__Cereniars ¢ or ¢ Cosomns | CHARLES 


Refer to John Wanamak 


Postmaster-Gene 
and Geor W. Childs, proprietor Philadelphia 
Ledger, who in testify permanency of cure. 
Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sun- 


day School Times. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to B.S. JOHNSTON'S 

Inatitaute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





to MYSTIC VA 


Ser atic, Conn. 27th year. _ 





COTTAGE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. CLINTON, N. ¥. 
HAWLEY, A. M., Principal. 








KANSAS 


AND THE 


ALLIANCE. 


Five years ago we cautioned investors, and 
predicted there would be trouble in Western 
mortgages in those states where the numerous 
new companies springing up created a reckless 
over-com petition. Tavs years ago we quit 
doing any business in Kenies and every other 
Northern state. 

Years ago, when few people would invest in 
Kansas mortgages, they were first class, and 
made a splendid record for prompt payment. 
When everybody wanted Kansas mortgages, 
was a good time to goelsewhere. When every- 
body wants any particular investment, is a good 
time to take something else. 

Kansas is prosperous, and is reducing her 
mortgage indebtedness. Competition for mort- 
gages is gone, and when the weeding-out pro- 


ess gets a little farther along, Kansas will 


again be a good field for safe mort loans. 
The Alliance Legislature p no law af- 
fecting mortgages or the credit of thé state, and 
will not at the next session two years hence. , 
We have had 20 years’ experience in invest- 
ments. Never lostadollar. In every instance 
peivcinal and interest has been paid at maturity. 
e have returned to investors $13,800,000. 


J, B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
‘ HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


% COUNTY GOLD BONDS. 


We offer, ard to prior sale, esavece 7 Dy pee 
cent. 10-20 yearGold Bonds of Casead rome « 
—_, July ist, 1891 interest yoo e, 
semi-annually in new ork, in Gold Coin, 

True value taxable property, over........ $16,000,000 

Assessed valuation for taxation.......... 6 

Total debt, including this issue........... 3,00 

Population, 10,000. 


These Bonds Are issued for building bridges and pur- 
Sasing Court House Site. The Constitution of the 
Montana limits the ag he aggregate debt of counties 


for all purposes valua- 
tion. te or wire for full full particulars. 


N. WW. HARRIS & COMPANY, Bankers, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, 


Harvest Excursions 
At LOW RATES 
via Missouri Pacific Ry. . 
and we tron Mountain Route. | 
points Weet g L (1 or 0 days thwest “aug. 3 Sept we 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 6G. P. A.. St. Louls, Mo. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


2308 and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. 


OVER 3250, 000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail 
ure of crops never known. Besta}l-the-year climatein 
the worl paiate ted to all kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. rices, and unusually liberal terms, 
CE E.§& Srinomn, |Com. C.&N.W. "y, Chicago, TH. 

rpacoma. Great shipping and R. R. center. Vast 
urces. Steady HF sein values. $5 monthly for 

lots. pays better than savings-banks. Probably 20to 
100%. Writeus, TacomalInvestm’t Co.,Tacoma, Wash. 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS. | 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SW AN, Me 246 8. 2a ‘St. _ Phila.. Pa, 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
‘S.C, SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield $t., Boston, Mass. 


Baresi et FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 











merino. Iron Bam 
‘pend | for illus. price-list. 
C4 mane a co., 133 N. 3a hila., Pa, 





LACS AND BANNERS 

 . SUNDAY-SCHOOIS AND ALB OTHER USES, 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore. Md. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
_WITH OUS CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
aranteed,orrosale, Ks 
timate given of cost and descri ptivecata. 
logue tirnished on. on application. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Covered by six) original patents. 
The best for churches, ha\ls, and 


METAL stores. Send for ca 
CEILINGS *Pitisbure. nor, 4 Co. 


McSHANE BELL —— 
pe Best quality Copper and ae eats BELLS 


Also CH rei) BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper. 











PANELED 











_STAMMERING. 


Send fo Their Causes and 


BNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 
high-grade - or copper, for Gpees, resi- 





Oprvestinn: ” Refer to Clarence J. Blake, M.D.. Boston, 
Mass. E. J. E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 


dences, a rns for towers, ma 
et t-course. Low price. Circulars free. 
ROSS BM METAL SHING CO., Camden, N. J, 





The Sunday School ‘Times in intends to admit only nateeisemesss that are trustw 





Should, however, ab advertisement 
publisber will refund to > any money that they lose thereby. 


of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





